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The New Grand Central Terminal . . . . SYDNEY REID 
Our Monetary System . ... . . NELSON W. ALDRICH 
A Dialog (Poem) . . . . . + « « MARY RUSSELL MILLS 
Winter Sports in Switzerland and Tyrol .¥F. W. STODDARD 
The Meadow Lark (Poem) ... . . ADALENA F, DYER 
Democratic Revision of the Tariff. . . . . REED SMOOT 
The St. John of Andrea del Sarto (Poem) ROBERT C. MCMAHON 
Japan in 1933 . . .« « « & « «+ DANIEL CROSBY GREENE 
An Idyl for Old Folk . 2. . 2 « + + + + EP. POWELL 


EDITORIALS:—The Conquest of the South Pole—Roosevelt Movement— 
The Senate Amends the Peace Treaty—The Minimum Wage Problem 
—A College of Religion—T he Middleman in Sctence 


BOOK REVIEWS:—Local Fiction—Modern Drama and Opera—The Pil- 
gtims of lowa—-A Critical and Exegetical Commentary 


SURVEY OF THE WORLD:—The Republican Situation—Arbitration T reat- 
ies—Labor Troubles at Home—Dangerous Condition of Mexico— 
Central and South America—T he South Pole Discovered—British Steik- 
ets and Suffragets—T he Inauguration of Yuan 





INSURANCE AND FINANCE:—Regulating Liability Expenses—Ratlroad 
Rates and Wages : 


WA Weeklp fMagazine-Founded in 1848, and 
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‘THE BODY NO LONGER REFLECTS THE 
LINES OF HORSE-DRAWN VEHICLES. THE 
; SIDES CONTINUE BEYOND THE DRIVER’S 
= a SEAT, GIVING A NATURAL SUPPORT TO THE 

y ROOF AND SHORTENING ITS OVERHANG INE 
FRONT. [HE ARCHEDDOOR FRAME BREAKSE= 
| THE LONG LINE OF THE TOP AND GIVES ES 
MORE HEADROOM. THE RESULT IS THE —& 
EIS EXPRESSION OF THE SINE Lg = 
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By George Barton Cutten,Ph.D. 


Why Should We Change Our Form of 





Three Thousand Years of 
Mental Healing 

$1.50 net; postpaid $1.65 

“ Dr. Cutten has done an important ser- 
vice to medicine, to religion, to psychol- 
ogy, and to ctical lite by yathering to- 
gether for ealeca! in America, where ‘surely 
no nation needed it so much,’ the scattered 
details of the history of mental healing.” 


—The Nation. 
The Psychological Phenom 
of Christianity i Pony 


“A really valuable contribution to the 

psychology of religion.” 
— The Independent. 

Elements of Physiological 
Psychology 
A Treatise of the Activities and Nature ot 
the Mind from the Physical and Experi- 
mental Points of View. By GEORGE 
TRUMBULL LADD, LL.D., Emerson 
Professor of Moral Philosophy and Méta- 
physics in Yale University, and ROBERT 
SESSIONS WOODWORTH, Ph.D., Profes- 
sor of Psychology in Columbia Univer- 
Sity. $4.00 net 

“The work undoubtedly fills a gap 
which has been of late quite noticeable in 
the English literature of the subject.” 
—Professor R. M. Ogden, University of 
Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn. 


PLAYS 
By John Galsworthy 
The Pigeon 


A Fantasy in Three Acts. 

60 cents net; postpaid 65 cents. 

This play. so gently ironical and genial- 
t — etic, is a strikin instance of 
the r’s versatility. e Pigeon" 
himself is a character of great charm. an 
artist, in whose studio the action takes 
place. The other characters are various 
types of reformers, sketched with de- 
lightful irony, and several picturesque 
vagabonds, of whom the most pomenee 
is the romantic Ferrand, and the most in 
teresting, the pretty and pathetic Guine- 
vere Megan. 


The Little Dream 
An Allegory in Six Scenes. 

§0 cents met; postpaid $3 cents. 

“Can there be found anything more 
poetic in thought, more exquisite in ex- 


ong ry a in these few pages, 
Galsworthy aa outdone himself.” 


Philadelphia Ledger. 
Justice 


The Play that Changed the English Prison 
System. 60 cents net. 
“Endowed with an appalling and in- 
escapable ——-" —Life. 


From Ibsen’s ’s Workshop 
Translated by A. G. Chater. With an 
Introduction by Wm. Archer, 

Cloth, $1.25 net; limp leather, $1.50 

net, 

Includes the drafts of ‘‘Rosmersholm,” 
“ Hedda Gables,”.-* The Lady from the 
Sea,” . ** Litn® Hyell,” * “The Master 
Builder,” ** Pillars of Society,” ‘*A Doll's 
ry “Ghosts,” and YieThe Wild 
Duck. ° 





By Hermann Sudermann 





Morituri $1.25 net 
= One-Act Plays translated by Archi- 

bald Alexander. “ Teja,” “ Fritzchen,” 
“The Eternal Masculine.” 


Roses $1.25 net 
Four One-Act Plays translated by M 
Tenney Frank. “Streaks of Light.” ” 
“ Margot,” “* The Last Visit," “The Far- 
Away Princess.” 


The Joy of Living. (Es Lebe das 
Leben). $1.25 net 


Translated by Edith Wharton. A Play in 
Five Acts. 


By NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER 








Government? Studies in Practical Politics 





President of 
Columbia University 

I. “Why Should We Change Our Form of Government?” HI. “Business and 
Politics.” III. “Politics of Business.” IV. “The Call to Citizenship.” V. Alex- 
ander Hamilton.” VI. “The Revolt of the Unfit.” 

Which examines the Referendum and Initiative, the Sherman Anti-Trust Law, 
the question of governmental control of corporations, and other pressing political 
problems, some ~-*‘ which will be the critical issues of the approaching election. 


12mo. 75 cents net; postpaid 83 cents. 


The Spanish-American War 
By Rear-Admiral F. E. CHADWICK 


Theodore Roosevelt says: “It seems to me to be exactly the book that was 
needed, written as it is with serene impartiality, and after exhaustive study of 
the subject, by a man who was a participant in the war, and who possesses the 
kind of learning in military matters which is indispensable if a valuable military 
work is to be written. . . . I have read it with the utmost interest, and I am 
now re-reading it and studying it.” With maps. Two volumes. $7.00 net. 


Plays by August Strindberg 
Translated with Introduction by EDWIN BJORKMAN 


Strindberg, the foremost figure in Scandinavian literature today, and admit- 
tedly one of the greatest of living dramatists, is represented in this volume by 
three of his most characteristic plays—‘‘The Dream Play;’ “The Link,” in one 
act; and “The Dance of Death,” Parts I and Il, a drama of tremendous power, 
generally considered his masterpiece. : 


With portrait. $1.50 net; postpaid $1.65. 








Modern Scenes and Ancient 


The Unvarying East Scriptures 
By the Rev.J.HARDY — er of “How to Be Happy Though 


Married.”’ $2.00 net. 
Charming accounts of observations in Biblical lands which show, in compari- 
son with incidents described in the Bible, how slight have been the changes in 
the Orient of the last two thousand years; a comparison that intensifies the 
beauty, meaning, and force of the Biblical text. 


The Religions of Modern Syria and Palestine 
By FREDERICK JONES BLISS, Ph.D. 


This is a New Volume of the Bross Library and is an expansion of the Bross 
Lectures delivered in 1908. 








I2zmo. $1.50 net; postage extra. 


Narratives of Early Pennsylvania, Delaware and 
West Jersey, 1630-1708 
Edited by Dr. ALBERT COOK MYERS 


A new volume in Original Narratives of Early American History Series. 
This book includes a number of the most important first-hand accounts of the 
beginnings of the settlements of early Delaware, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania. 


Illustrated with maps and facsimiles. $3.00 net; postpaid $3.30. 
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FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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For Fine Correspondence or for General Business Uses 
Whiting Papers are Standard 


Your personality should be expressed in your 
writing paper. The color, texture, quality, are 
all indications of your individual character and 
taste. You can easily find exactly the paper that 
suits you in every particular among the many 
correct styles of Whiting Papers. Dealers in 
high-grade stationery carry them. 


When you think of Writing think of Whiting 


& 
WHITING PAPER COMPANY 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 























TREES Wiima File 
meer so ag of The Independent 


HERBACEOUS PLAN TS By having your copies bound 
Everything that « enccesital every sx months and put on 
nursery should offer your shelf, you will soon find 

THE ELMCITY NURSERY CO. yourself in possession of a 

NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


SEND FOR 1912 CATALO 











valuable reference work. As 


the length of these volumes 








gradually grows your only 
A BEAUTIFUL PLANT BOOK regret will be that you did 
PRINTED IN COLORS—FREE 


You need this book -vhether you have a city lot o: . i 
a large country home. Suggests new and unusua! issues for the last S1X months 
trees, shrubs and old-fashioned garden flowers 
which will make your garden distinctive. 


not start earlier. Send us your 


prepaid and we will bind them 


Meehans’ Trees and Shrubs in half buckram for $1.50 and 


are vigorous—hardy—dependable growers. Fifty will pay all return charges. 
eight years of horticultural experience has taught 
us what is most artistic and practical. Be sure to 
get this valuable book—a request brings it. 


THOMAS MEEHAN & SONS THE INDEPENDENT 


Box No. 100 Germantown, Penna. 
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Important Spring Books 





Meredith Nicholson’s 


Greatest Novel 


A Hoosier Chronicle 


A buoyant, enthralling story of love and politic 
in a typical American state in which the influence] 


many dramatic situations. 
““A Hoosier Chronicle”’ 


which the reader puts down with a sense of Mate , 
known intimately its characters and been a partici- 
pant in the stirring scenes described. 


lilustrated in color by F. C. Yohn, 


$1.40 net; 


postpaid $1.56, 





Nietzsche 
By PAUL. ELMER MORE. “Conta'ns more 


intellectual _meat than any book on Ni>tzsche here 
tofore writt-n.”—Boston Transcript. 


With portrait. $1.00 net. Postpaid $1. 8 


Little Gray Songs from St. Joseph’s 
By GRACE FALLOW NORTON. “st.ikes 


a note so powerful and poignant as not to b 
readily 1orgoicen.”—Chicago ecord-Herald. 
$1.00 net. Postpaid $1.6. 


The Rolling Earth 


Outdoor Scenes and Thoughts from the Writings 
of WALT WHITMAN. Compiled by WALDO R. 
BROWNE. An ideal book for the pocket on a 
country walk. With an introduction by John Bur 
roughs. and spans ite portrait. 

1.00 net. 


The Adveniure of Life 


By WILFRED T. GRENFELL. 
fell, from his own expeiiences, defends with his 
accusto red viger and directness the rationality and 
value of faith in Christ. 

$110 net. 


The Boy and His Gang 


By 3 ADAMS PL FFER. A suggestive and 
helpful book for parents and teachers by the d 
rector of the Beacon Vocation Bureau. 

Illustrated from photographs. 


Postpaid $1.0; 


Dr. Gren 


Postpaid $1.19. 


$1.00 net. Postpaid. 





Lee the American 
3y GAMALIEL BRADFORD, Jr. 


liantly searching and sym_athetic study 
great Southern leader. 
Illustrated. 


A bril- 
of the 


$2.50 net. 


Postpaid $2.68. 


The Religion Worth Having 


By THOMAS N. CARVER. “A _ vigorous, 
shrewd and altog ther interesting and valuable lit- 
tle book.”—Chicago News. 


$1.00 net. Postpaid $1.0. 


Socialism and Character 
By VIDA SCUDDER. Miss Scudder shows 


the effect of socialism on individual character in 
a took of unusual ability and stimulative interest. 
$1.50 net. Postpaid $1.63. 


a Classification 


By J. F. STROMBECK. = Mr. Strombeck has 


treated Ate imvertant subject in a scientific way, 
showing tow th» economic laws a»ply to classifica 
tion of freight. $1.00 net. Postpaid $1.10. 


The Egyptian Conception of 
ponsncneshaarae 
By GEORGE A. REISNER. “within the 


li nited space of a oper essay P is ssor Reisner 
has packed a wealth of material."—N, Y. Herald. 
83 cents net. Pe stpaid 91 cents. 





Illastrated Spring Bulletin FREE on request 


BOSTON 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


NEW YORK 
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ILLINOIS 








The University of Chicago 


Offers instruction during the Sum- 
mer Quarter on the same basis as 
during the other quarters of the 
—— year. 

The undergraduate outage, the 
graduate schools, and tne profes- 
sional chen provide courses in 
Arts, Literature, Science, 

aw, Medicine, Education, 

4. and Divinity. Instruction is 
given by regular members of the 

} University staff which is augment- 

4 ed in the summer by appointment 

3 of professors and instructors from 
other institutions. 


Summer Quarter, 1912 


1st Term June 17-July 24 

2nd Term July 25-Aug. 30 
Detailed announcements are now 
ready for distribution, and will be 
sent upon application. 


The University of Chicago 














MASSACHUSETTS 








GOVERNMENT POSITIONS 


A Civil Service Manual by Ewart, Field 
= Morrison prepares for the examina- 
tions. 

Adopted by over 500 Business Colleges, 
Y. M. C. A.’s, and Public Evening Schools. 

Three volumes with maps, $2.50 = 
250 page Home Study Catalog free ite to-day 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE scuooL 
Mr. Field Dept. 306, Springfield, Mass, 
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RARELY—IF EVER-DOES ANY 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


Registered by the University of the State of New York 
e 


offer such splendid, practical, a and professional 
advantages as that connected wit 


St. John’s Riverside Hospital, Yonkers, N.Y. 


A high-grade, medium-sized, beautifully segs in- 
stitution on the famous Hudson River, only 14 miles 
from New York City. Homelike surroundings, “araded 
course of study w th diploma. Applications may be 
made to the Superintendent. 











THE UNITED HOSPITAL TRAINING SCHOOL 
FOR NURSES, PORT CHESTER, N. Y. 


Offers a three years general training to young women. 
Applicants should be at least nineteen years of age. 
Qualifications, one year high school or the equivalent. 
Remuneration $10 monthly. Apply to Superintcndent «of 
United Hospital, Port Chester, N. Y. 





CAMPS 


CAMP CHAMPLAIN, Mallett’s Bay, Vermont 

For boys who enjoy camp life. Splendid; ee sheltered bay on a 
Champlain, 8 miles from ae Pnee and water M 
Scenery superb. 

physician. Under } auspices of Berkeley Schvol 

connection. Address J. Clark Read, Berkeley School, New York, 








INNE-WAWA. Summer camp for boys. 

Algonquin National Park, Ontario, Canada. 

Booklet. W. L. WISE, Bordentown Military 
Institute, Bordentown, N. J. 


CAMP OXFORD 22, '%:!,Summer, Cump 


“I commend Camp Oxford, without jf -} as a health- 
ful, ng helpful summer place for boys.’’—Bishop Ed- 


win H 
ty and pleasures of every kind. Booklet. 
A. F. CALDWELL, M. A. 














DROP A POSTAL 
BARGAINS IN 


BOOKS 


Send now for our Clearance Catalogue No. 
37, containing Lists of the very NEWEST 
publications. Thousands of brand new books 
of Publishers’ Remainders at prices cut in 
halves and quarters, including Literature, 
Science, History, Travel, Biography and Fic- 
tion. 

THE TABARD INN BOOK COMPANY 
126 South 13th Street - - Philadelphia 
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A NATIONAL CHRISTIAN CONSERVATION 
| CONGRESS OF THE 


Men and Religion 
Forward Movement 





a 





Will be held in 


Carnegie Hall, New York City, April 19-24 


—To Challenge the Churches with the 


Continent’s Claims. 


—To Sum Up the Message and Findings of 
the Year's Campaign. 


—To Arrest the Attention of North America by 
an Exhibition of Masculine Christianity. 


ADDRESSES BY LEADERS IN CHURCH AND STATE 


There will be a simultaneous convention and organized 
sight-seeing for older boys. Bring your boy along. 


The number of Delegates is limited to 3, nt appo ned ony states, 
cities, and Men and Religion Car — ns Centers. pres once to 
The ‘Men and Religion Headqua of yo District; or to the 
Committee of Ninety-seven a dbo tee 28th Stree ot, New York Cit 


T 
T 
T 
T 
T 
T 
T 
T 
Tt 
+ —To Survey the State of Religion in America. 
T 
T 
T 
T 
T 
T 
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CAMPING TOURS IN THE aa ROCKIES 
For ladies and gentlemen. Addre 
MITCHELL- PPRTERSON CAMPS, 
4325 Pine Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


EAGER TOURS “Steer Parties 


SELECT PARTIES, 
Orient Mar. 30, $695. Summer Tours to Ew: ** Ocean Sailings ‘’ a book 


for independent travelers. EAGER TOURS, 309 N. Charles St.. Balto.. Md 


THE BOYD TOURS 
OOMFIELD, N. J. 


For discriminating ae Central. Europe, 
nean, Norway, Russia, all countries. 


4 4 ORIENT 

Europe via Mediterranean ¢nzsct 

Spring and summer tours. 14th year. Booklet with maps. 
JOHNSON TOURS. 210 E. Preston St., Baltimore, Md. 


“EUROPE «. 
Sad Orient Smilin | IDEAL 
J. P. Graham, ideal T Bor 1055-A, Pi 
ALL ABOUT TRAVEL & TOURS iW 
“ES IWwAY. 


yRAvet. Lp 


Ramnon: ma GEN ACER AGENCY, 


EUROPE. $250. 


S. H. LONGLEY, 314 MAIN STREET, WORCESTER, MASS. 


GOLDEN RULE TOURS 252s 


. wt TRIPS 

Small parties. June sailings to southern and northern ports, 
including Scandinavia and Russia. 25th year. 

W. Van Deusen, 542 West 124th Street, New York. 


- EUROPEAN ART EPOCHS 


Small party sailing June 15th, Greece, Italy, and the 
North. Two specialists as leaders. Do not confuse this 
tour with others; there’s a difference. Ask for plan. 

THE MAINE TOUR, Orono, Maine. 








Mediterra- 























Vacation Trips for Boys 


Spring vacation trip to Washington, D. C., 
party of boys. Summer—To Europe 
through Yellowstone Park. Charles 
School, Cleveland, Ohio. 


for a smuail 
or horseback trip 
. Disbrow, East High 





TWO CHARMING TOURS. Spain, 
land, “Cretic,” April 6 Norway, Sweden, Denmark 
Continent, England, Scotland. “Cleveland.” June 2 
Chaperones. Organized and conducted by Rev. Andrew 
J. Graham. Interesting bo kklet New York Travel Club 
250 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


“Touring Europe on $200” 


MY BOOK TELLS HOW I DID IT. 
And will save you money. Price fifty cents. 


REV. HAROLD COOPER, - Sedalia, Missouri 


Riviera, Continent, Eng 








GREECE TO SCOTLAN Best value ever offered. 

Co-operative system worth 
knowing. (12th year.) High Grade, Select, Educational. 
Splendid Leadership. EUROPE $225 and up. Small-party 
organizers wanted. Orient May 4, $550. World Tour 
Oct. 5. Prof. Cora Steele-Libby, Spartanburg, 8S. C 


THE PILGRIM TOURS “sss0° 


“A TOUR FOR EVERYBODY” 
Attractive Spring and Summer Trips to the Mediterranean 
For Booklet of European Tours address 
306 Washington Street, Boston 


Raymond & Whitcomb Go. Agents, Ntw,York, Phila. Chica 


burgh Detroit. San 
Vacation Opportunities for all Classes are obtainable in 


SWITZERLAND 


THE LAND OF SCENIC BEAUTY. 
Write for practical suggestions and useful information, 
also handsomely illustrated booklets, literature, maps and 
the Hotel Guide. ALL FREE 

$s FEDERAL RAILROADS. 
241 Fifth Ave. (Dept. B3), 





. Pitts- 
rancisco 





*New York. 


% Bermuda 


BY FASTEST STEAMER 
Record Trip 39 hours 35 minutes. 
BY NEWEST STEAMER (Built 1904) 
By only Steamer Landing Passengers and Baggage Di- 
rectly on the Dock in Hamilton Without Transfer. 


S S. BERMUDIAN 
SAILS ented WEDNESDAY 11 
Twin Screw, < ~ tons displacement, Bilge Keels. 
Double Bottom, Wireless Telegraph. No steerage. 
Suites de Luxe, with Private Bath. Orchestra. Tickets 
by Bermudian and Arcadian are interchangeable. 

For illustrated pamphlet ap aoply to rs E. ge 
BRIDGE 4 gents ‘0. 29 
Broadway, New York; TH S. COOK ry SON, "and 
23 Broadway: 264 ‘and ssa sth Av., Y.. or anv 
Ticket Agent 


PRINCESS HOTEL 


BERMUDA 
THE IDEAL WINTER AND SPRING RESORT. 
Open until May 1. Accommodates 400. Outdoor life 
all winter. Beautiful drives, saddle riding, tennis, golf, 
yachting, sea bathing. FINE NEW SWIMMING POOL. 
Only two days from New York by fast, luxurious steam 
ers, sailing twice a wee 
OWE & TWOROGE -R. Mers., 
Hamilton, Bermuda. 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
EUROPEAN aod AMERICAN PLANS 





A. M. 
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EUROPE 


70 Spring and Summer Tours 


to all parts of the Continent, comprising 
Tours de Luxe (with Motor Car Tours) 
and Long and Short Vacation Tours. Also 
a special series at popular prices. A com- 
plete range of tours for selection, via the 
Mediterranean and North Atlantic routes. 


Special Midnight Sun and Russia 
Tours. Spain and Morocco Tour.- 
Summer Tour to the Orient. 


Round the World 


Tours de Lure leave Westbound Aug. 
23, Sept. 14, 27. Eastbound Nov. 2, 26, 
Jan. 4. Southbound (South Africa, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, etc.) Oct. 30. 


Send for Programme desired. 


THOS. COOK & SON 
New York: 245 Broadway, 264 Filth Avenue 


BOSTON 
FRANCISCO 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO SAN 
LOS ANGELES MONTREAL TORONTO 


Cook's Travellers’ Cheques Are Good All Over the World 














OAK COURT HOTEL 


LAKEWOOD, NEW JERSEY. 
A family hotel notable for a quiet air of domesticity 
und homelike atmosphere. 
E. E. SPANGENBERG, 


BRONZE MEMORIAL TABLETS 
JNO. WILLIAMS, Inc., Bronze Foundry, 550 West 27th 
Street, New York. Write for illustrated’ booklet. Free. 


DIV-A-LET DIVvision By Lerrers 


PRICE 50 CENTS 

The most unique mental diversion extant! Mental arith- 
metic of the Alphabet. Adapted to parties or for indi- 
vidual amusement. Just the thing for convalescents and 
*‘shut- -ins."" W. H. VAIL, Originator and Publisher, 141 
Second Avenue, Newark, N. J. 


Manager. 














-REAL ESTATE, 


For Sale—At Stuyvesant-on-Hudson 
An attractive summer home, overlooks river and mts.; 
fine shade and fruit trees; wili sell house, soenanss a 

acre) for $5, . or 4 acres $6,000 net. 
. E. CHASE, 78 Washington St., ewpert, R, LI. 


OREGON 


Farms, timber, undeveloped land and Portland 
for sale. Correspondence solicited 


EDWIN T. HATCH, 819 Union Ave., North Portland, Ore. 


Victoria, Australia, 
Seeking Colonists 


Greatest Irrigation Development inthe World 
Making Victoria one of the Noted Agri- 
cultural and Horticultural Sections of the 
World. 





property 





Those interested in the sale of real estate in this coun- 
try will be much interested in the unusual and unparalleled 
offers to bonafide settlers, made by the Victorian Govern- 
ment of Australia. This Government has for years been 
working toward the completion of irrigatton plans that 
are the marvel of the world. Many millions have been 
spent upon the installation and completion of what has 
been termed the most complete and elaborate system of 
irrigation ever put into effect by a government for the 
purpose of interesting newcomers and settlers. 

The lands of Victoria are adapted for every kind of 
culture, from semi-tropical fruits, like oranges and lemons, 
to the hardier fruits, as well as all kinds of vegetables, 
stock and cattle raising. 

The literature put out by this government, descriptive 
of their work, plans and inducements to settlers, is most 
interesting. 

The new steamship Tahiti will leave San Francisco on 
April 3d, -with a special excursion bound direct to Mel- 
bourne. A very low one way and round trip rate has 
been made and any information, folders, booklets, etc., 
regarding this section, can be had by addressing The Peck- 
Judah Co., U. S. Agents of the Land Dept. of the Vic. 
torian Government, 687 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 








March 27th 
3S. NIPPU 
i912.” “Ttaaeunatitate Service, 


April 24th, 1912. 


San Francisco, Saturday, May 18th, 
Stop-overs allowed at all 
with Wireless Telegraphy, 
improvements for safety and comfort 


ports. 


W. H. AVERY, Asst. Gen. Mana; “ 
Western Metropolis Pg Bank B 
625 Market Street, San Francisco, 

R. C. NICHOL, 1482 B’way. N. Y., Gen. La Agent. 





TOYO KISEN KAISHA 


(Oriental Steamship Company) 


From San Francisco, via Honolula, to Japan, China, the Philippines, the Far East and Around the World 


38.-CHIYO mg Triple Screw Turbine, 21,000 Tons, 21 Knots Speed, 

N MARU’ Twin Screw, 11,000 Tons, 18 Knots Speed, sailing from San Francisco, Wednesday, April 17th, 
saloon accommodativas at reduced rates. ) 

SS. TENYO MARU, Triple Screw Turbine, 21,000 Tons,21 Knots Speed, sailing ‘from San Francisco, Wednesday, 

SS. SHINYO MARU (new), Triple Screw ee 21,000 Tons, 


Service and cuisine unexcelled. 
Submarine Signals, Laundry, Children’s Nursery, Ladies’ Lounge and all other modern 


AROUND THE WORLD TOURS ARRANGED IN ALL DIRECTIONS 
Write for Schedule and Information. 


sailing from San Francisco, Wednesday, 


21 Knots Speed, via Manila direct, sailing from 


Thoroughly modern and up to date. Equipped 


4. BE. RENNIE, Gen. Pass. Agent. 
Western Metropolis Nat’l Bank ldg. on 
625 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
Head Office, Tokyo, Japan. 
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‘Table Linen from Scotland 


lor over fifty years we have specialized in Housekeeping Linens, and 
during that period we have dealt in all the linen marts of the civilized 
world. ‘This has given us a wide experience and an expert knowledge of 
where and how to secure the best. 

This experience has further taught us that in no country are all the grades of Linen 
superlative. Each one has distinguishing features and certain qualities in which it excels. 

The Scotch manufacturers have no superior in the production of medium grade napery. 
For durability, appearance and texture, prices considered, the flaxen products from the 
Land of the Heather are unsurpassed. 

At present we show a most comprehensive selection of Scotch goods, including .a large 
number of popular designs, many of them showing Stripes of various widths. The Cloths 
may be had round or square, with Napkins to match. Prices range— 


TABLE CLOTHS. 


$3.00 3-50 4.00 5-00 up to $10.75 each 
3.50 4-00 4.50 _.-..™ om 13.00 
4.00 5.00 6.00 900 * * 16.00 
2x x24 “ 4.25 5.00 5-75 noe 7 11.00 
2% x2% “ 5.25 6.25 7.00 — 16.75 
214x3 7-50 325 9.50 am => mee -7 
Breakfast Napkins, 2.50 3.00 3-50 —_— 2 11.00 doz. 
Dinner size Napkins, 3-50 4-25 5.00 Seo 7° tice 


We also display an equally attractive assortment from Ireland, Belgium, France, Ger- 
many and Austria. 


Reg. Trade Mark 


Mail Orders Receive Our Prompt Attention. 


James McCutcheon & Co. 5th Ave. and 34th St., N. Y. 











“VIYELLA” 


FLANNEL = 


Spring 1912 


@A more effective and larger range of new designs 
than ever shown before, including Plain Colors, 
Stripes, Roman Effects, Fancy Figures, 
Tartan Plaids. 

@“Viyella” can be obtained at the leading retail 
stores. 


@Look for the name “Viyella” on the selvedge. 
AVOID IMITATIONS 


Does Not Shrink 
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Survey of the World 


The Republican Addressing the stu- 
Situation dents of Princeton Uni- 
versity on March 8 
Senator Lodge denounced the initiative, 
referendum and recall as obsolete, im- 
practicable devices, subversive of the 
fundamental ideas of representative gov- 
ernment. The Massachusetts Senator 
held that “a majority of the voters are 
not necessarily the people, and do not at 
all times represent the real wishes of the 
people,” since the majority may be a 
narrow one or .ephemeral. The trial 
made of the referendum showed, he said, 
that a large proportion of the electorate 
refuse to pass upon questions submitted. 
In combating the innovation Mr. Lodge 
quoted Governor Wilson’s book on “Con- 
stitutional Government,” published in 
1908. (The day before, Governor Wil- 
son told the members of the Maryland 
Legislature that the demand for the ini- 
tiative, referendum and recall comes 
from the people “because they do not feel 
that they control the methods of legisla- 
tion.” He favored provisions for the 
recall of administrative officials, but not 
the recall of judges.) Mr. Lodge argued 
at Princeton that “the more elections are 
multiplied and the more elaborate the ma- 
chinery for selecting and electing candi- 
dates, the larger the field for professional 
politicians and for the employment of 
money to control election results.” He 
cited the return of Isaac Stephenson to 
the United States Senate from Wisconsin, 
a State where the primary system is in 
full operation. Some of Senator Lodge’s 
ideas were phrased, with different em- 
phasis, in the President’s Toledo address, 
delivered the same day. Thus the pro- 
posal to recall judicial decisions by a 
popular vote, “a remarkable suggestion,” 
is, said Mr. Taft, 


“so contrary to anything in government hither- 
to proposed that it is hard to give it the sert- 
ous consideration which it deserves because of 
its advocates and the conditions under which 
it is advanced.” 
Only by inference did the President refer 
to Mr. Roosevelt, but he said the Roose- 
velt program 
“lays the ax at the foot of the tree of well- 
ordered freedom and subjects the guaranties 
of life, liberty and property without remedy to 
the fitful impulse of a temporary majority.” 
Mr. Taft welcomed the progress made 
and making toward “securing greater 
equality of opportunity,” and destroying 
the undue advantage of special privilege 
and accumulated capital, but urged that 
human progress be advanced without re- 
course to “feverish, uncertain and unsta- 
ble” votes upon judicial decisions. 

“Such a proposal is without merit or utility 
and instead of being progressive is reaction- 
ary; instead of being in the interest of all the 
people and of the stability of popular govern- 
ment is sowing the seeds of confusion and 
tyranny.” 
Defects in our judicial system are due, 
not to the corruption of judges, but to 
faulty procedure, and the difficulties 
judges have in aiding juries to reach just 
decisions. Corrupt judges may be im- 
peached, and, if the apparatus for im- 
peachment be too cumbersome, let it be 
simplified. On March 9 the. President 
made six speeches in Chicago. “Pro- 
gressive is as progressive does,” he de- 
clared. Mr. Taft referred to the dis- 
torted versions of his Lincoln Day ad- 
dress circulated by his enemies and said: 
“We all believe in popular government.” 
However, in suggesting that mistakes 
might be made thru hasty action, he sup- 
posed he laid himself open to the criti- 
cism of those who “constantly fawn upon 
the people as if they were incapable of 
error.” The American people, in draw- 
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ing up its Constitution, “recognized the 
danger of hasty action by themselves, 
and voluntarily maintained a 
protection against it.” President Taft 
and his administration were defended 
against political criticism at Chicago by 
the Secretary of War, on March 5. Mr. 
Stimson praised the President for faith- 
fully carrying out “the Progressive faith 
of the Republican party.” Referring to 
the fact that he had entered public life 
“under the inspiration of Theodore 
Roosevelt,” Secretary Stimson exprest 
his belief 

“that those who are forcing him, contrary to 
his original intention, into the arena against 
Mr. Taft are jeopardizing instead of helping 
the real cause of Progress.’ 

Mr. Roosevelt seemed not a little dis- 
turbed by Mr. Stimson’s speech, which 
contrasted Mr. Taft’s methods with his 
to Mr. Taft’s advantage, and which 
made a favorable impression. Mr. 
Roosevelt disclaimed any wish to exacc 
gratitude, but declared that the party 
leaders supporting Mr. Taft for renomi- 
nation were 

“managing the campaign against me; and if 
they were deliberately trying to wreck the Re- 
publican party they would follow precisely the 
tactics they have been following.” 

The activity of Federal officeholders in 
the President’s behalf is complained of 
by Mr. Roosevelt and his campaign 
manager, who challenge the Taft forces 
“to support real primary bills,” and to 
come out for “preferential Presidential 
primaries.” The reply of Representa- 
tive McKinley is that the plan suggested 
amounts to “the recall of conventions.” 
Properly conducted primaries he favors 
on general principles ; but 

“all but seven States have already made pro- 
vision for holding primaries and conventions.” 


Mr. McKinley does not favor “changes 
in the rules of the game while the game 
is in progress.” This phraseology shocks 
Mr. Roosevelt and Senator Dixon. 


& 


The Senate, by 
a vote of 42 to 
40, eliminated 
from the pending arbitration treaties 
with France and England the vital para- 
graph relating to the joint high commis- 
sion, and otherwise limited the applica- 
tion of the treaties. It is a question 
whether the mutilated treaties will now 


The Arbitration Treaties 
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he sibmitted for ratification by the Pow- 
ers named. © Negotiations for similar 
treaties with Germany, Japan, Switzer- 
land, etc., will now be abandoned by the 
Administration. The failure to pass the 
treaties as amended by Senator Lodge’s 
resolutions is laid at the door of the 
Democratic Senators, supported by sev- 
eral Roosevelt Republicans, notably the 
Roosevelt campaign manager (Dixon, of 
Montana), and Lorimer, of Illinois. The 
treaties in their emasculated form were 
passed with three dissenting votes: Lor- 
imer (Rep.), Martine, of New Jersey, 
and Reed, of Missouri (Democrats). 
We discuss this subject editorially. 
Senator Dixon denies having sent the 
following telegram to Mr. Roosevelt 
after action was taken on the treaties: 

“The Senate has ratified your contention in 
regard to the treaties. Our Democratic 
friends have come to our rescue.” 
This telegram, published in the Wash- 
ington Post, is branded by the Montana 
Senator as an “evidently premeditated 
forgery.” Mr. Roosevelt exclaimed to 
interviewers who asked him his opinion 
of the action of the Senate: “No, no. I 
will not comment on it.” Mr. Taft said: 
“We will have to begin all over again. 
I am not discouraged, only disappoint- 
ed.” Another disappointment was the 
action of the Senate in holding up its 
confirmation of Mahlon Pitney, of New 
Jersey, as the successor to the late As- 
sociate Justice Harlan, of the Supreme 
Court. This action followed its con- 
firmation of Chancellor Pitney, and was 
based upon opposition to the nominee on 
the ground that his judicial decisions 
have been hostile to labor unions. 

s&s 
A general coal strike 
in the United States is 
likely to be declared on 
April 1. On March 5 the anthracite 
operators, meeting at New York, for- 
mally rejected the miners’ demands for 
increased pay, shorter hours and recog- 
nition of the union. A conference of 
the executive committees of the opera- 
tors’ and miners’ organizations was 
scheduled for March 12. ‘Reta‘l prices 
have been advanced. John Mitchell, 
vice-president of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, declined on March 6 to 
give to Judge Wright, of the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia, any 
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at Home 
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assurance that he would “hereafter lend 
adherence to the decrees of the judicial 
tribunals of the land.” To do this, he 
declared, would be to admit that he had 
previously failed to comply with lawful 
decrees. This is an echo of the con- 
tempt charges against Messrs. Gompers 
and Mitchell in the Buck Stove and 
Range boycott case. Tho the corre- 
spondent of the Boston Transcript esti- 
mated that there were 15,000 employees 
working in the Lawrence mills on 
March 5, the Industrial Workers of the 
World claimed that 15,000 were still on 
strike and only 5,000 at work. The re- 
port of the American Woolen Company 
for the year ended December 31, 1911, 
shows net profits of $3,222,916, to be 
compared with $5,798,058 in 1909 (the 
best year in the history of the company ) 
and with $1,280,000 in 1908. The com- 
pany’s total surplus after paying the 
usual dividends was $11,597,731; total 
assets, $76,888,801. Sixty children 
were sent from Lawrence to Philadel- 
phia last week and one hundred more 
will follow this week, it is announced. 
Col. Leroy Sweetser, who has been in 
command of the militia at the mill town, 
and who opposed sending children away, 
has been relieved from duty at his own 
request. The military force is now re- 
duced to 350 officers and men. At 
Washington, the examination of wit- 
nesses by a Congressional comm‘ttee has 
continued, Mrs. Taft having attended 
several sessions. Witnesses have testi- 
fied to the roughness of the police; that 
thoro provision had been made for the 
entertainment of the children prevented 
from entraining at Lawrence, and that 
the permission of the children’s parents 
was secured before they were taken to 
the railroad station. An inquiry into 
the cap‘talization and operations of the 
American Woolen Company will be 
recommended by the House Committee 
on Rules, which has held these hearings, 
and this investigation by the House 
Committee on Labor will extend to labor 
conditions. More than 125,000 em- 
ployees of the textile interests in North- 
ern New England will profit by an ad- 
vance in wages declared at Boston on 
March 9. The general rate of advance 
is from 5 to 7 per cent. The Lawrence 
millers offer an average increase of 714 
per cent. 
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The situation in 
Mexico was not 
improved last 
week. In the north Orozco held the city 
of Chihuahua, and was joined there by 
2,000 rebels from Juarez, Their com- 
mander, Salazar, suspecting that Orozco 
had not really turned against Madero, 
insisted that he should come to his camp, 
near the city, and take a revolutionist’s 
oath. Madero’s former lieutenant 
promptly complied. Whereupon he was 
proclaimed general in chief and he gave 
notice that he was about to march to 
Mexico City at the head of 5,000 men. 
He deserted Madero, because the latter, 
having paid to him 50,000 pesos, refused 
to pay 50,000 more. The commander 
at Juarez looted the banks there, and 
Orozco demanded from the railroads all 
their traffic receipts. Governor Gonzales 
fled, and the Legislature elected one of 
Orozco’s men in his piace. Villa, com- 
manding a small Federal force, remained 
inactive and was not disturbed. From 
the national capital a force was sent 
northward, and at the beginning of the 
present week it was expected that a de- 
cisive battle would soon be fought in the 
vicinity of Torreon. Anarchy prevailed 
in Sinaloa, where the Americans were 
huddled together in two or three towns. 
The movement of troops northward left 
but a small force in or near the capital, 
as Mexico’s entire army is said to be 
only 7,500 men, with 55 scattered com- 
panies of rural guards. Madero called 
for volunteers, and made use of 85 mil- 
itaty school cadets. | oreigners remain- 
ing in the capital prepared to defend 
themselves, but thousands lad fled. 
There was danger that the city would be 
captured by rebels near at hand. In half 
a dozen southern States there was fight 

ing. Thousands of mill employees quit 
work and joined the bandit armies. 
There was talk of intervention, and For- 
eign Minister Calero declarea, it was 
said, that resident Americans would be 
held as hostages if our troops should 
cross the boundary. He denies that ke 
said it. Madero considered the forma-. 
tion of a new cabinet, with De la Darra 
at the head of it. France decided to send 
a warship to Vera Cruz. All the politi- 
cal clubs at the capital petitioned Con- 
gress for the resignation of Madero. 
The banks sent their cash to the national 
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treasury. Americans agreed to defend 
themselves in the walled enclosure of a 
packing company, if the city should fall. 
Foreign ambassadors talked of calling 
upon their governments for marines. 
Additional regiments of our troops were 
sent to the border, ana at Washington 
General Wood considered a plan for mo- 
bilizing an army of 100,000 men, two- 
thirds militia. be , 


Secretary Knox left 
Costa Rica on the 4th, 
after a round of festiv- 
ities at the capital, and sailed for Nica- 
ragua. At the Pacific port of Corinto 
he was greeted by officers of the Nica- 
raguan Cabinet, who accompanied him 
to Managua on a special train. To 
avoid misfortune this train was pre- 
ceded by one carrying fifty soldiers and 
a machine gun, and followed by another 
armed in the same way. Colombians 
and supporters of Zelaya, the deposed 
President, had attacked Mr. Knox in 
certain newspapers, even suggesting vio- 
lence. On the day of his arrival at the 
capital, all the newspapers were sup- 
prest and the staffs of two of them were 
arrested. In all, about one hundred 
men were placed in jail. One of them 
had been Zelaya’s Minister of Finance. 
These malcontents excepted, the people 
of all factions united in giving Mr. 
Knox a hearty welcome, and in a public 
address President Diaz exprest grati- 
tude for the moral protection and aid of 
the United States, which had enabled 
the removal of Zelaya by revolution. 
At a reception given by Congress, Mr. 
Knox said: 


Central and 
South America 


“My Government does not covet an inch of 
territory south of the Rio Grande. The full 
measure and extent of our policy is to assist 
in the maintenance of republican institutions 
in this hemisphere. We have a well known 
policy regarding causes that might threaten 
the existence of an American republic from 
beyond the sea, and shall always be found will- 
ing to lend proper assistance to preserve the 
stability of sister American republics.” 


The Secretary went from Nicaragua to 
Honduras. Colombia’s chargé d'affaires 
at Washington has been authorized by 
his Government to say that Mr. Knox 
was not invited to visit Colombia. Co- 


lombia merely said he would be wel- 
comed. 
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Roald Amundsen 
reached Hobart, Tas- 
mania, on the “Fram,” 
March 7, and sent the following cable- 
gram in cipher to his brother, Leon 
Amundsen, at Christiania: “Pole at- 
tained, December 14-17, 1911. All well.” 
A preliminary account of his expedition 
was dispatched next day to the London 
Chronicle, Paris Matin, and New York 
Times, but Amundsen refused to give 
out any further information or to permit 
any of his crew to land except himself. 
No one was allowed to go on board the 
“Fram” except the officer of the port. 
It was rumored from New Zealand that 
Robert F. Scott, who was in charge of 
the British expedition, had also reached 
the South Pole, but there appears to be 
no basis for this report and Amundsen 
denies any knowledge of the matter. 
Captain Scott left England June 1, 1910, 
on the “Terra Nova” with sixty men and 
an expensive equipment, including motor 
sledges and ponies. The British Gov- 
ernment contributed $100,000 toward the 
undertaking and the same amount was 
raised by public subscription. After 
landing Scott’s party at McMurdo 
Sound the “Terra Nova,” in exploring 
the Bay of Whales, ran across the 
“Fram,” 400 miles to the eastward, on 
February 4. Amundsen had not an- 
nounced in advance his intention of en- 
tering the race for the Pole, and when 
the “Fram” left Europe it was supposed 
he was bent on Arctic exploration. The 
“Fram,” which the Norwegian Govern- 
ment had placed at Amundsen’s dis- 
posal, was constructed expressly for 
polar work, and is fortified on the sides 
with nearly three feet of tough timber, 
four feet at the bow, to withstand the ice 
pressure. On her maiden trip in 1893-6 
she carried Nansen to the north, and 
again in 1905. The vessel is only 113 
feet long and 36 feet of beam. Captain 
Amundsen was educated at the Univer- 
sity of Christiania as a physician and at- 
tained world-wide fame when, in 1903, 
he made his way with the sloop “Gjoa” 
and seven men thru the Northwest Pas- 
sage, which explorers had been seeking 
in vain for three centuries. He states 
that it was not until he had reached Ma- 
deira in October that he proposed to his 
crew to strike for the South Pole. They 
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THE “FRAM” LYING AT ANCHOR AT STAVANGER 


voted unanimously for the change of 
plan, and by January 14 he was settled 
at ““Framheim,” on the Bay of Whales, 
longitude 164 degrees west, latitude 78 
degrees 40 minutes south. The “Fram” 
returned in February to Buenos Aires. 
Amundsen and his men spent their time 
until the sun disappeared on April 22 in 
establishing depots of seal meat and pro- 
visions along the line of their proposed 
route southward, the third and last at 82 
degrees. On August 24 the sun re- 
turned and by September 8 a start was 
made, but it was found too early in the 
spring, so the undertaking was delayed 
until October 20. The party was then 
divided ; three men to explore King Ed- 
ward Land to the east and the rest, num- 
bering five, to start for the Pole with 
four sledges and fifty-two dogs. The 
ground was good and the dogs were able 
to make 20 miles a day. Provisions 
were cachéd at every degree, the chief 
depot being established at the edge of 
the great ice barrier at 85 degrees. The 
ascent of the barrier was difficult, but 
was surmounted in four days, and the 
plateau reached at an altitude of 10,600 
feet. Here they encountered terrible 


blizzards lasting eight days. All of the 
dogs were killed off and eaten excepting 
six for each of the three sledges. Their 
route was straight south, following the 
course of a range of mountains to the 
eastward, which they named after Queen 
Maud. Several of its peaks were found 
to be about 15,000 feet high. The range 
was passed by means of the “Devil’s 
Glacier,” the ascent of which required 
three days on account of the crevices 
and holes. Beyond the ice field was 
smooth, but was hollow and _ treach- 
erous. The highest altitude reached on 
the journey was here, 10,750 feet. On 
December 8 Depot No. 10 was estab- 
lished just beyond the farthest point 
reached by Shackleton two years be- 
fore, 88 degrees 65 minutes. On De- 
cember 14 the latitude was determined 
as 89 degrees 55 minutes, and on the 
16th a camp,. called “Polheina,” was 
made at the exact Pole, as close as that 
could be determined by the use of a sex- 
tant and artificial horizon. The sun was 
bright and observations were made everv 
hour for twenty-four hours. The Nor- 
wegian flag and the “Fram” pennant 
were hoisted and the vast smooth plain 
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about the Pole named “King Haakon’s 
Plateau.” This, however, is the same 
plateau as was reached by Lieutenant 
Shackleton and named by him after 
Edward VII. On December 17, the re- 
turn trip was begun and completed by 
January 25, 1912, an average of nearly 
22 miles a day. 
s 

British Strikers NO apparent success has 
and Suffragets been attained in the ef- 

forts to stop the coal 
strike, and its disastrous effects are be- 
ing felt thruout Great britain and even 
aftect Europe genérally. Besides the mil- 
lion miners who have struck, it is esti- 
mated that over 750,000 more workmen 
have been thrown out of employment ia 
consequence. The unemployment benefit 
funds of such unions as the Steel Smelt- 
ers’ Union and the Amalgamated Society 
of Engineers have been heavily drawn 
upon, and the members are feeling that 
they will be called upon to make too 
great a sacrifice in the interests of the 
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miners if the strike is not soon settled. 
The miners’ unions have funds invested 
in stocks and mortgages amounting to 
$12,500,000, but it is a question whether 
they could realize on them in the present 
emergency. The total amount of the 
trades un‘ons on hand is. about $30,000,- 
ooo. A national conference to. discuss 
the situation has been called by the 
Government for March 12, but the pros- 
pects for an agreeemnt are not favor- 
able. The miners insist upon the adop- 
tion of their minimum scale of wages 
as the necessary preliminary for nego- 
tiations, and the South Wales mine 
owners declare that if they are com- 
pelled to pay a minimum wage they will 
be put out of business. Syndicalism has 
become an important factor in the con- 
test and has completely altered the 
methods and temper which formerly 
characterized the English trades unions. 
Secret pamphlets have been c’rculated, 
calling upon the miners to adopt a revo- 
luticnary policy, and by means of sabot- 
age and dilatory work to destroy the 
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profits of the mining industry, in order 
that the miners may take possession of 
the mines and run them in their own 
interests. Municipalities and _ private 
owners are exercising the greatest econ- 
omy in the use of fuel. Lights in the 
houses and streets are turned out as 
early as possible, and the street car and 
suburban railway service reduced to its 
lowest terms. A third of the cross 
channel boats have been taken off, and 
such of the passenger and freight trains 
cn the roads as can be dispensed with. 
the western coast of France, which re- 
ceives its coal from England, is feeling 
the shortage seriously. The Socialist 
Miners’ Union of Germany has an- 
nounced that over 200,000 miners of 
the Westphalia coal district will go out 
- on strike this week unless the employ- 
ers consent to an increase of I5 per 
cent. in the wages. The Hanover coal 
miners demand a monthly minimum 
wage of $25. The British Govern- 
ment has determined upon more severe 
measures for the suppression of the 
suffrage d’sturbances. Seventeen of the 


women who took part in the window 


smashing were sentenced to hard labor 
for a month or two. Among them is 
Miss Alice Morgan Wright, an Amer- 
ican artist, a graduate of Smith College, 
who came over from Paris on purpose 
to take part in the fray. Mrs. Eleanor 
Jacobs, the wife of W. W. Jacobs, 
writer of sea stories, was sentenced to 
one month at hard labor for~ window 
smashing. Mrs. Emmeline Pankhurst 
and the other women imprisoned in 
Holloway jail refused to conform to 
prison discipline, tearing up their clothes 
and work and smashing windows. For 
this they were put into solitary confine- 
ment. It is understood that they will 
adopt the policy of the hunger strike 
and force the Government to the alter- 
native of perm‘tting them to starve or 
resorting as formerly to forcible feed- 
ing. The Government has decided to 
bring action for conspiracy to riot 
against the leaders of the movement, 
and Mrs. Emmeline Pankhurst and 
others were arra‘gned on that charge. 
The maximum penalty for conspiring to 
incite malicious damage to pronerty is 
seven years’ penal servitude. The police 
raided the headquarters of the Women’s 
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Social and Political Union and _ seized 
the bocks-and papers in order to secure 
evidence of the conspiracy. 

s 


Yuan Shi-kai was 
inaugurated Presi- 
dent of the -provi- 
sional government of the republic of 
China at the Foreign Office in Peking, 
March 10. The ceremony, like all others 
under the republican auspices, was char- 
acterized by extreme s’mplicity and in- 
formality. The secretaries and military 
attachés of the American Legation were 
the only official representatives of for- 
eign legations in attendance. Yuan 
Shi-kai made the following declaration: 


The Inauguration 
of Yuan 


“Since a republic has been founded there is 

much work to be done. I will try faithfully 
to develop the republic, remove the disabilities 
of absolutism, observe the constitutional laws, 
develop the country’s welfare, and bind the 
five races of the nation strongly together. 
When the National Assembly appoints a per- 
manent President I will retire. 1 swear this 
betore the Chinese republic.” 
At the conclusion of his address, two 
yellow-robed Lamas approached the 
President and presented to him a cere- 
monial scarf, which he laid upon their 
necks, symbolizing the sovereignty of 
China over Tibet. The President has 
appointed Tang Shao-yi, who was edu- 
cated in America, as Premier of his 
Government, and Wu Ting-fang, for- 
merly Minister to the United States, to 
be Minister of Justice. The interna- 
tional synd’cate of bankers representing 
the United States, Great Britain, Ger- 
many and France has agreed to ad- 
vance to the Peking and Nanking gov- 
ernments sufficient money for their 
immediate needs. A sum of about 
$224,000 was placed to the credit of the 
new President, and similar funds will 
follow from week to week. The four 
Powers constituting the financial group 
have agreed to admit Russia and Japan 
whenever the financ’ers of these coun- 
tries are prepared to contribute to the 
loans. The rioting by the soldiery ap- 
pears to have had loot for its sole object, 
and altho similar disorders are reported 
from many parts of the country, it does 
not appear that they represent any 
organized movement against the new 
Government. 












































































































































The New Grand Central Terminal 


BY SYDNEY REID 


cult to restrain a thrill of 

wonder and admiration when 
they realize what the New York Cen- 
tral Railroad has done, is doing, and 
is going to do in regard to its new 
terminal. Piece by piece, it is mak- 
ing all things new—and better. The old 
terminal—that was one of the wonders 
of the world forty years ago—has been 
torn down and carried away and the 
new put in its place without disturbing 
train service, tho more than 400 
trains a day are going in and out. 
Blasting and excavating on an immense 
scale have proceeded beneath yards and 
tracks, so that the railway has burrowed 
underground and restored the surface 
to usefulness. . 

The new Grand Central terminal is to 
be the greatest in all the world from 
many standpoints, but instead of further 
crowding and inconveniencing the cen- 
ter of Manhattan, where it is located, it 
will relieve the crowding, obviate the in- 
convenience, and make things pleasant 
and easy to ordinary New Yorkers as 
well as to railway passengers. 

Phe old terminal and its yards blocked 


N*« YORKERS will find it diffi- 


that portion of the city which lay be- 
tween Forty-second and Fiftieth streeis 
and Lexington and Madison avenues. 
No streets traversed this area, and the 
only way to get from the east to the west 
side of the yards was either to walk all 
the way around or to climb up to the 
footbridges and to cross by their means. 

When a corporation swallows city 
streets they generally stay down, but this 
is an exception. All the streets that the 
New York Central Railway swallowed 
for its old terminal and yards are now 
to be given back in good order and full 
width. The yards are eliminated; steam 
has gone; electricity does all of the haul- 
ing in the city limits; all the tracks go 
underground on two levels, and the 
cleared surface of the area formerly oc- 
cupied by the yards is to be covered with 
beautiful buildings harmonizing ‘n archi- 
tecture and design with the terminal 
itself. 

Park avenue, which for so many years 
stopped short at Forty-second street, is 
to be graded up to make elevated road- 
ways around the new terminal—fifty 
feet broad on each side. These road- 
ways will grade down again on the 














northern side of the terminal building, 
and Park avenue will continue on to 
Harlem from Forty-fifth street, a grand 
boulevard, one hunderd and twenty feet 
in breadth. 

Besides the very great convenience 
which the new arrangement will make 
for citizens generally, there will be as 
great or even greater convenience for 
the railway passengers who use the ter- 
minal, These now number about seven- 
ty thousand a day, having grown from 
sixty thousand five years ago. Express 
and suburban passengers will be handled 
on different levels, the express level be- 
ing immediately under the street surface 
and the suburb- 
an level below 
that. The ex- 
press level wil! 
have forty-two 
tracks and the 
suburban level 
twenty - five. 
Each level will 


throw a_ loop 
around the ter- | 
minal, which 
will front on 
Forty - second & 
street, as. did 


its predecessor. 
This separation 
of services will 
obviate a great 
deal of present 
congestion and 
confusion. In- 
coming trains 
will run in on 
the western side 
of the terminal, 
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be handled in very much the same way. 
The levels are to be connected by four 
approach tracks—two for inbound and 
two for outbound trains—about Fifty- 
third street. Each level can be run in- 
dependently, and equipment can be 
transferred without confusion, ah insur- 
ance against serious block. 
The Interboro subway to Brooklyn 
and the Bronx, the McAdoo tube to 
New Jersey, and the Belmont tube to 
Long Island City all come into the new 
terminal. The Interboro subway sta- 
tion will be on the express floor, the 
McAdoo tube station cn the suburban 
floor, and the Long Island tube station 
_ below that. In- 
i coming passen- 
mal gers of the New 
eae) York Centra! 
j and New York, 
“| New Haven & 
‘“\] Hartford lines 
“| will have only a 
| Short walk in- 
| side the termi- 
(nal in order to 
#/| get*trains to any 
) part of Manhat- 
tan, Brooklyn, 
or nearby New 
Jersey or Long 
Island. 
In its last is- 

| sued timetable, 
“January 15th, 
=| 1912,” the New 

York Central 
Railway devotes 
a page to cheer- 
ful announce- 
ments about its 








where _ passen- great undertak- 
gers will step ing. It says, 
off. The trains concerning the 
will then go “New Grand 
around the loop, Main OUT-BOUND CONCOURSE OF THE NEW GRAND Central Termi- 
the baggage CENTRAL TERMINAL nal”: 

cars be shunted “This magnifi- 


to the baggage room, the other cars 
going to the storage yard, where 
they will be examined and cleaned, 
batteries re-charged, and dining cars 
re-stocked for another run. There 


is to be no mixing, therefore, of passen- 
gers and baggage trucks on the same 
The suburban traffic will 


platforms. 





cent structure now in course of construction 
will displace a station that for forty years has 
been the only terminal in New York City. 
The construction of the new building will in 
no way interrupt or delay the traffic of the 
terminal.” 

“The Grand Central terminal is the center 
of the hotel, residence, club and theater dis- 
trict, and is the only station on the subway, 
elevated and surface lines, these offering quick 
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LERMINAL 


CROSS SECTION OF MAIN BUILDING, GRAND CENIRAL 


Note the use of inclined ways thruout in place of staircases 
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access to all parts of New York and Brooklyn. 
The architecture is an adaptation of the 
French renaissance.” 


Some of the details are as follows: 
Total area of the old terminal, 23 acres; 
new terminal, 70 acres (including both 
track levels). The new station at the 
street level will be 600 feet long, 300 
feet wide and 105 feet high. Below the 
street level it will be 745 feet long, 480 
feet wide and 45 feet deep. The old 
terminal had a capacity of 366 cars. The 
new terminal will have a capacity of 
1,149 cars. 

‘ihe company triumphantly announces 
that “the new terminal will be the best 
in point of construction and in all details 
of arrangement that money and engi- 
neering skill can provide.” 

The new terminal is to be finished this 
year. The front will be of white marble, 
with the central part of the facade in the 
form of a triumphal arch, surmounted 
by a statuary group measuring forty- 
four feet across. The central figure will 
represent Progress, and other two figures 
will stand for Physical and Mental 
Force. Underneath the group will be'a 
clock with a fifteen foot face. With 
concourses and other annexes, the new 
terminal will extend from Forty-second 
to Forty-fifth street. 

The main terminal building will be for 
outgoing passengers only. The express 
train waiting room there will be 200 feet 
long, 80 feet wide and 50 feet high. The 
walls will be cream colored and without 
adornment. 
waiting room will be the suburban wait- 
ing room, not quite so large. 

Adjoining the waiting rooms on their 
different levels will be the concourses, 
enclosed and heated, presenting an 
agreeable contrast to the open, windy 
spaces wherein passengers formerly 
were obliged to transact some of their 
business. Here will be found ticket 
offices, baggage checking booths, in- 
formation bureau, etc. Conveniences 
are arranged progressively, ticket w’n- 
dow first, Pullman window next, bag- 
gage office third, and so on, in grder that 
no steps need be retraced. 

Travelers will not be compelled to 
visit the baggage room. They will 
present their railway tickets and claim 
checks at a window in the concourse and 


Under this express train, 


receive their baggage checks. Their 
claim checks will go down to the baggage 
room by means of a pneumatic tube. 

Just north of the concourse will be the 
driveway for cabs and baggage wagons. 
There will be two large baggage rooms, 
one for incoming and the other for out- 
going. Three groups of elevators at 
this point will make easy access to all 
the levels. There are to be no stairways 
in the new terminal. Ramps, or inclined 
ways, with a grade of six to eight per 
cent., take their place. The gentle slope 
is hardly perceptible to pedestrians. 

The “Kissing Gallery” is to be a bal- 
cony in the incoming station, especially 
arranged for persons who come to meet 
friends or relatives. There will be room 
for two’ lines of these expectants, and 
the elevation will give them a clear view 
of the doors through which arriving 
passengers must enter. 

An agreeable innovation is to be the 
dressing rooms for men and women. 
‘These will particularly appeal to com- 
muters planning to attend theaters or 
social: functions. They can check their 
suit cases and engage rooms when they 
arr:ve in the morning. In the evening 
they can return to the station and dress, 
leaving their business clothes in the 
parcel room to be picked up on their way 
home. but this convenience pales into 
insignificance when we learn that a hotel 
twenty-three stories high, costing about 
$5,500,000, is to be one of the buildings 
erected over the terminal. The struc- 
ture will contain more than a thousand 
rooms, and will accommodate 1,200 
guests at a time. In cubic space, this 
will be the largest hotel in New York. 

Three million cubic yards of excavat- 
ing have been or are being done, and 
two-thirds of this has been through solid 
rock, necessitating blasting, so that the 
engineers have had constantly to provide 
against the danger of destroying tracks, 
crowded trains and buildings. They 
have had to solve a succession of appal- 
ling problems, and their triumph comes 
near to marking the limit of human 
achievement. 

Ferhaps the greatest performance was 
taking down the old train shed while the 
rushing traffic went on underneath. 
The building was of brick, glass, steel 
and iron, 600 feet long, and having a 
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span of 200 feet. An enormous moving 
traveler was built to conform to the con- 
tour of the train shed and move on 
wheels. This traveler was floored over, 
and had wind shields at one end. The 
shed was removed in sections of 20 and 
40 feet. Work of removal went on dur- 
ing the day, while at night, when regular 
traffic slackened, work trains came in 
and carried away the debris. In this 
manner were removed 1,350 tons of 


wrought iron, 350 tons of cast iron, 9o,- 
000 square feet of corrugated iron, and 
60,000 square feet of glass. 

The New York Central Railway, un- 
der a joint agreement with the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford, has done 





s-EYE VIEW OF THE NEW TERMINAL AND ITS SURROUNDINGS 











or is doing all the work. The total cost 
will amount to about $180,000,000, and 
the railway company expects to get this 
back by means of the exceedingly 
valuable real estate wh’ch it has re- 
claimed. It will lease some of its prop- 
erty, with restrictions compelling har- 


-mony of architectural design within the 


terminal area. Some of the finest apart- 
ment houses in the city are to be erected 
upon the extension of Park avenue. 
3uildings already constructed or 
planned for the terminal group include 
the Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ Ex- 
change (completed and in use), thirteen 
stories high ; the railroad office buildings. 
some of which are already occupied and 

















which. will ultimately extend from Forty- 
third street to Forty-fifth street on Lex- 
ington avenue and over to the main sta- 
tion; an incoming station west of the 
main station; and a railroad Y. M. C. A. 
on Lexington avenue. 

The plans provide not only for the 
twenty-three story hotel above the in- 
coming station, but also for the possi- 
bility of a twenty story office build- 
ing over the concourses. The steel 
frame and foundations of the main ter- 
minal building are strong enough to 
bear the additional burden which ulti- 
mately may come upon them. There is a 
tentative plan fora great opera house and 
a rumor concerning a vast wholesale mar- 
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ket where goods and produce brought in 
by trains may be sold. But these proj- 
ects are still nebulous. 

The work began about six years ago, 
when the railway company quietly 
bought in the additional property that 


‘they needed. Since then labor has con- 


tinued strenuously—night and day for 
the most part—and it will continue for 
several years longer, though, as said, the 
main terminal building will be completed 
by 1913. 

When 1916 arrives, Manhattan will 
have a new beauty spot, its very heart, 
where erstwhile utilitarian ugliness des- 
potically reigned. 


New York Cry. 


Our Monetary System 


Part II. 


Its Need of Reformation 


BY NELSON W. ALDRICH 


Ex-SeNATOR FROM RHODE ISLAND AND CHAIRMAN OF THE NATIONAT MONETARY COMMISSION 


HE Monetary Commission has made 
its report to Congress; the result 
of its arduous labors to devise 

some plan for the betterment of our 
financial system, and it now remains 
for the people and their representatives 
to give all possible and thoughtful atten- 
tion to the subject, with the determina- 
tion to reform the weaknesses of our 
present methods, and establish our bank- 
ing system upon a firm foundation, where 
it will command the respect of and be able 
to co-opérate on equal terms with the 
great banking organizations of the world 
for the safety of all of our business in- 
stitutions at home and the honor and in- 
tegrity of our credit abroad. 

The formation of clubs and societies 
for the study of economic questions is a 
hopeful sign of the times. Modern eco- 
nomic conditions have developed new 
problems of vast importance, which are 
pressing upon the American people for 
solution. And among them none is more 
important, with reference to the future 
development and welfare of the country, 
than that which was submitted to the 
Monetary Commission: the question of 


how best to secure a comprehensive or- 
ganization of our financial institutions 
and a thoro reconstruction of our mone- 
tary system. It is one of vital interest 
to the people of every class and in every 
section. 

There can be no wise or permanent 
legislation, no final solution of this prob- 
lem, which is not supported by intelli- 
gent public opinion. And the enlight- 
ened public opinion must be based on 
the final judgment of thouzhtful men 
who have thoroly investigated the great 
question from every practical and theo- 
retical point of view. But at the outset 
we must fully realize that no plan for 
the reorganization of our credit institu- 
tions, no plan for regulating our note 
issues, can or should be adopted where 
there is the slightest possibility that the 
organization or its business can be con- 
trolled by political influences or by any 
combination or clique in New York or 
elsewhere. 

The most important task assigned to 
the National Monetary Commission was 
that of devising a means by which this 
great country may, in the interest of all 
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its people, of every class and every sec- 
tion, secure that immunity from financial 
disaster which, for half a century, has 
been enjoyed by the people of every 
other great commercial nation—immu- 
nity from the disastrous results of mon- 
etary panics and acute financial disturb- 
ances. Every effort has been made to 
devise a method which will protect the 
rights and afford security to bank de- 
positors and enable banks at all times to 
respond to every legitimate demand for 
the credit and currency so essential for 
the development of our industries. 

If it has been successful in. solving the 
complex and intricate problems, of plan- 
ning a monetary system for the United 
States which will answer the present and 
prospective needs and requirements of 
the economic life of this great people, it 
will have done much to create and sus- 
tain a feeling of'confidence in the safety 
and efficiency of our banking system. Its 
work is done and the matter now rests 
with every intelligent citizen of the 
United States and our representatives in 
Congress. 

The first question which presents it- 
self to us is whether we will allow to 
continue a condition of affairs in which 
the whole country is absolutely depend- 
ent upon the accumulated capital in New 
York City, or whether we will insist upon 
a reorganization of credit which will put 
the control of the cash reserves of each 
section of the country and its rediscounts 
into the hands of local organizations un- 
der local control and beyond the control 
of others, either in New York or else- 
where, except by voluntary consent. 

Today, for example, our banking in- 
stitutions have little to do with financinz 


in a large way the movements of our. 


products. It is not thru any lack of 
hanking facilities in this country. In 
fact, it is almost impossible to realize 
what the recent growth has been and 
what progress we have made in every 
direction, physically and financially. In 
the last ten years the banks of the coun- 
try have increased in number from 10,000 
to 25,000. In the same time the bank- 
ing resources have increased from $1o,- 
000,000,000 to $21,000,000,000, To- 


dav I believe the banking resources of 
the United States are equal to those of 
all the other commercial nations of the 
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world combined. Why not give these 
banks an opportunity to participate, for 
the benefit of their depositors, with the 
foreign banks and the banks of New 
York in furnishing the credit so essen- 
tial to the satisfactory movement of our 
crops to the markets ? 

We have $2,000,000,000 worth of ex- 
ports and $1,500,000,000 of imports an- 
nually. We have a value of manufac- 
tured products and of agricultural prod- 
ucts that is almost beyond the power of 
conception* or imagination. We have 
$9,000,000,000 worth a year of agricul- 
tural products alone. To assist in the 
movement of these products from the 
producer to the market, the furnishing 
of facilities by which this great internal 
and external commerce is carried on is 
the proper and legitimate function and 
duty of the banks of the country; and 
the fact that the financing of our imports 
and our exports is entirely in the hands 
of foreigners is a disgrace to the United 
States and to the intelligence and pro- 
gressiveness of the. people. 

In devising a plan suitable for the 
United States we must consider the mag- 
nitude of the interests involved as well 
as the resources, the wealth, and the re- 
markable development and growth of 
the country, financially. We must pro- 
vide not only for the necessities of today 
but with reference to the future needs 
and development of the great nation. 
The principles must be laid down and 
the machinery provided that will proper- 
lv take care of any possible increase. 
And it is another absolute prerequisite to 
any plan that it shall be superimposed 
upon existing banks, and not in any way 
or to any extent involve their independ- 
ence, their local business or their char- 
acter. 

The frequent failures of our monetary 
system to sustain the credit of the coun- 
try in times of stress can be attributed in 
the main to three apparent weaknesses, 
to the obliteration of which we must di- 
rect our attention in forming any plan 
which will prove successful. First, there 
is our inability to enforce that effective 
co-operation of banks which is necessary 
to protect public and private interests in 
times of crisis. Then there are the limi- 
tations and restrictions imposed by anti- 
quated laws with reference to the treat- 
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ment of reserves, rendering the banks all 
over the country helpless at the moment 
when they must be most ready to help. 
And, last, a defective, inelastic and un- 
scientific system of note issue. 

The natural co-operation of banks for 
mutual support at critical times is now 
rendered impossible by unwise, artificial 
restrictions. And the lack of co-opera- 
tion in times of pressure transforms the 
individual banks from a condition of in- 
dependence to one of complete isolation 
and dependence. In emergencies they 
are without power to serve successfully 
the interests of either their stockholders 
or the public. The banks and the busi- 
ness of the country have now no reliable 
resource upon which they can depend at 
all times for the protection of vital inter- 
ests. Exceptional demands made upon 
the banks for credit, and the regularly 
recurring movements of lawful money 
from one section of the country to an- 
other, are important disturbing e'ements, 
liable to lead to widespread distrust, re- 
sulting at times in a general suspension 
of payments and the complete disruption 
of all exchanges. 

It is not the anticipation of danger 
from inadequate reserves or an insuffi- 
cient volume of currency which creates 
the conditions of distrust. It arises to 
a large extent from a knowledge on the 
part of the banks themselves and on the 
part of the public dependent on them for 
credit that when trouble comes the banks 
may at any time find themselves, by rea- 
son of our present rigid provisions in re- 
gard to reserves, absolutely powerless 
either to furnish currency or to afford 
customers the credit accommodations so 
essential to the needs of their business. 
For example: If the afternoon papers 
should announce that there had been a 
disturbance in Wall Street, and that one 
of the great financial institutions in the 
citv had failed, there is no one anywhere 
in the country who would not be prop- 
erly apprehensive of serious trouble. For 
in the last analysis, the banking institu- 
tions of New York today control the 
monetary situation of the country. The 
country bank is dependent upon its cor- 
respondent in a near city, and the city 
bank is directly or indirectly dependent 
upon its correspondent in New York. 
When New York suspends the country 
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suspends. In the panic of 1907 how 
many sound banks and trust companies 
and savings banks had to close their 


doors so far as. payments were con- 
cerned? The suspension of banks was 
universal. : 


Why is it that these defects have not 
been cured? Why is it that when all of 
the other great nations of the world have 
been operating for fifty years under sys- 
tems which have rendered them abso- 
lutely immune to panics and financial 
crises the United States alone—the coun- 
try which, by virtue of her vast re- 
sources, is at the head of the great com- 
mercial nations of the world—is still 
clinging to an antiquated monetary and 
banking system—or want of system— 
which is a disgrace to the American peo- 
ple? It seems inexplicable, and yet we 
have not far to search for an answer. 
Were it not for our unrivaled natural re- 
sources and the characteristic energy of 
oyr people, which have given us such an 
unprecedented prosperity and_ rapid 
growth in wealth in spite of all obstacles, 
we should long since have found the de- 
fects to which I have referred intolerable. 
Our great natural advantages have en- 
abled us to go on suffering losses that 
would have ruined any other country. 
Great and continued success creates in 
the people a natural condition of inertia, 
which produces an unwillingness to con- 
sider reforms involving a solution of dif- 
ficult problems. With the conservative 
character of our business men and bark- 
ers, who dread all radical changes, and 
the extreme difficulty of securing an 
agreement on the character of adequate 
legislative remedies, the work of mone- 
tary reform in this country has moved 
slowly. The experience of the other. 
countries has been different from ours 
for reasons not difficult to understand. 

Every financial institution in the 
United States is in peril, today, when- 
ever confidence is impaired in the 
strength of the New York banks or in 
the wisdom of their management, and 
this dangerous condition of dependence 
will continue until we have a thoro recr- 
ganization of our banking system. This 
was the task to which the Monetary 
Commission devoted itself. and the'r con- 
clusions are now placed before Conzress 
and the people of the United States in the 
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hope that they will receive equally earnest 
attention fromthe public,and from mature 
deliberation result in a new and better 
inethod, avoiding the weaknesses of our 
present system and possessing, instead, 
the strength, stability and invulnerability 
of the monetary systems of the other 
great commercial nations of the world. 

Is it not worth while to do this? To 
take the banking institutions of the 
United States out of a condition of de- 
pendent helplessness and place. them 
where they belong, in a class with the 
best and strongest banking institutions in 
the world? 

There is not a particle of reason why 
prime sterling bills should forever re- 
main the highest form of credit. We can 
make, and we ought to make, New York, 
New Orleans, Chicago, financial centers 
of equal importance with any in Europe. 
There is no reason why the entire ex- 
port and import business of the United 
States should be financed by the banking 
institutions of Germany, France and 
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England, with a toll therefor amounting 
to millions of dollars every year, levied 
by the foreign bankers and always paid, 
in the last analysis, by the American pro- 
ducer. We can and we ought to make a 
documentary bill drawn by a producer 
anywhere in the United States, drawn in 
dollars and cents, equal in currency and 
value to any drawn in pounds, shillings 
and pence. 

The bankers of the country cannot do 
this alone. And they are not the people 
who have the greatest interest in this 
matter. I invoke for the wise solution 
of these problems the careful examina- 
tion and the calm judgment of the Amer- 
ican people, confident in the belief that 
they will find that the march of progress, 
their own interests, the welfare of their 
children and grandchildren, and_ the 
highest aspirations of American citizen- 
ship all urge them to an active participa- 
tion in the consummation of this great 
work. 


Provipence, R. TI. 






A Dialog 


In dim gray sweeps with murmurous swell 
The sad sea rose and fell; 

In shining, foaming, sparkling grace 

The glad sea ran a race. 

In deep waves biliowing soft and long 

The sweet sea sang a song; 

In fury lashed with thunderous roar 

The mad sea struck the shore. 


“O sea,” I cried, “art thou no friend 
On whom I can depend? 

When I would find thee thus or so 
Other thy mood doth show.” 


“T am thy friend,” the sea replied, 

“In every mood and tide; 

For thou, too, hast a changing heart 

Of which I am a part. 

Thy mind doth change and shift and play 
With every passing day. 

And thou hast ever-varying powers 

To match the varying hours. 

1 show thyself, but not the whole; 
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For in thy deeper soul 
Dwells a large synthesis and plan, 
Wherein the higher man 

Collects, commands his powers at will, 
Works steadily and still; 

In patience, love and large control 
Finding the perfect goal” 


“O sea, my friend,’ again I cried, 
“On every wave and tide 

Thou bearest me a word of grace; 
And I can wisdom trace 

In all these words. In my own life 
Lie power, and calm and strife. 

in my own nature dwelleth all 
To please or to appal; 

Victim or. ruler I may be 

Of my own destiny. 

Greatness and beauty of the sea, 
As thou, too, art in me, 

I will be beautiful and great 
And serve the larger fate.” 


Los ANGELEs, CAL. 
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INTER sports! What happy 
’ visions the words recall of 


healthful days spent in the 
mountains shod with ski or skate, tobog- 
ganing, bobsleighing or curling, while 
breathing invigorating air and enjoying 
the glorious winter sunshine. Should 
there occasionally come a day of unfa- 
vorable weather, the time is well utilized 
in cleaning skates, repairing damages to 
ski or toboggan, or in letter writing, 
which has probably got sadly into arrears. 
Altho two decades ago ski-running was 
all but unknown to Americans, it has 
worked its way steadily to the front rank 
among winter sports, and its popularity 
has latterly grown by leaps and bounds. 
Summer resorts, which a few years ago 
went to sleep all the winter, now wake 
up in December and are full of life for 
several months. New hotels, too, have 


sprung up in answer to the demand, and 
wherever there is sufficient snow and a 





Winter Sports in Switzerland and Tyrol 
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comfortable hotel, winter sportsmen. will 
find their way. 

One still hears the question asked, - 
What is ski-ing? A few words suffice 
to explain, but no description can convey 
an idea of the glorious sensations experi- 
enced by the expert, when, after a stiff 
climb, he glides at great speed to the 
bottom of a long steep hill, descending 
in the graceful, serpentine curves which 
enable the practised ski-runner to fly 
down the steepest mountains, provided 
the sndw is suitable. — 

The nearest approach to the joys of 
the ski-er are those of the tobogganer or 
bobsleigher, and only the excitement of 
galloping to hounds on a good hunter 
over a grass country can rival the emo- 
tions experienced by the ski-runner in 
his downward flight. The ski is made 
of a long strip of thin board a few inches 
in width and six to eight feet in length, 
according to the hight of the user, and 
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the points are curved up so as to ride 
Over the snow. With such snowshoes 
one slips along over the deepest snow, 
sinking but slightly, excepting when it 
is newly fallen, while on crusted snow 
one does not sink at all. 

When you read of great jumps of a 
hundred or more feet on skis, do not im- 
agine that the runner can clear a house 
in his stride, for his powers of jumping 
are limited to performing on a steep hill 
prepared for the purpose, with an arti- 
ficial platform of snow from which to 
make his spring. These flying leaps, 
partaking nearly as much of the nature 
of a drop as of a jump, have no real part 
in the business of ski-ing, which consists 
in climbing .in mountainous regions— 
oftentimes with great toil—for the pleas- 
ure and excitement of the run down. 

Bandy or ice hockey is a favorite and 
exciting pastime, which is _ practised 
wherever suitable ice is found. It calls 
not only for skill in striking and direct- 
ing the ball to the goal and dodging op- 
ponents, but also in skating, and only 
those who are young and are active skat- 
ers can take part in this fascinating 
game, whereas grayheaded men may be 
seen ski-ing, tobozganing and curling. 
Trotting matches on the ice are popular 
in Tyroi, but the records do not compare 
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with those made in America, and the 
American trotter stands facile princeps 
—the fastest trotter in the world. 

Ski-jéring (driving a horse on ski) is 
a sport which, tho introduced only a few 
years ago from Sweden, has “caught on” 
rapidly, and is practised more and more. 
The sportsman or sportswoman—for 
many of the latter-now indulge in every 
description of winter sport, accompany- 
ing the men on long tours or mountain 
ascents on ski—drive a horse with long 
reins, the animal pulling them while 
standing on their ski at whatever pace - 
the driver fancies over the roads or 
snow-covered lakes. Considerable skill 
is required in driving the horse and to 
avoid coming on his heels going down. 
hill, for which purpose “breaking” is 
called into play, and it is necessary to 
maintain an even balance going over 
rough places. Races for ski-jéring take 
place at St. Moritz in Switzerland, and 
ski-running and ski-jumping competi- 
tions are brought off at every winter re- 
sort on the Continent. 

Jumps on ski of over 100 feet are fre- 
quently made, and the Norwegians, who 
first introduced this sport and teach ski- 
running at some of the principal winter 
sport resorts, have jumped nearly 150 
feet. Tho fascinating as a_ spectacle, 
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“FOR THE PLEASURE AND EXCITEMENT OF THE RUN DOWN” 




















WINTER SPORTS IN SWITZERLAND AND ‘TYROL 


A SKI-RUNNER 


ski-jumping is by no means a necessary 
accomplishment for the runner, as he is 
never called upon to take large jumps on 
his excursions. To learn to ski is much 
easier than to learn to skate, and in a 
few days, after innumerable falls in the 
snow, when one is tied up into apparent- 
ly inextricable knots, the beginner learns 
to balance and to proceed in a fashion, 
while in a week he is comparatively at 
home, and, if he have aptitude, in a 
month he may become an expert. The 
skater, on the other hand, must practise 
for months and even years before attain- 
ing proficiency. 

Tobogganing and bobsleighing have 
an enormous number of votaries, who 
care for no other winter sport, and at 
St. Moritz and Davos, in Switzerland, 
there are the two finest runs on the Con- 
tinent, where competitions frequently 
take place. The bobsleigh, which seats 
six persons, is steered by a wheel in 
front, and owing to the weight, the hard 
ice bed and the terrific speed, this form 
of sport is much more dangerous than 
ski-ing, where falls take place in the soft 
snow, and in ski-running but few acci- 
dents occur, while fatalities are confined 
to being buried by an avalanche or losing 
the way and being frozen in the snow. 
Such disasters are happily of rare occur- 
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rence, but bobsleighing accidents are 
more frequent, and fatal occurrences 


have taken place. 

Curling is another sport which is prac- 
tised by many enthusiasts, tho the num- 
ber of these is small compared with the 
great army of other winter sportsmen, 
and as yet it has been principally con- 
fined abroad to Switzerland, which is the 
premier country for winter sports, tho 
Tyrol is waking up and in time may rival 
its neighbor, as the facilities for all sorts 
of snow and ice sports in the latter coun- 
trv are unsurpassed. Curling is essen- 
tially a Scotch game, dating hundreds of 
years back, and’ in whatever part of the 
world Scotchmen and ice are coexistent 
there is sure to be curling. Of late vears 
artificial ice rinks provide the where- 
withal where natural ice is non-existent. 
The game is played with highly polished 
rounded granite stones-with handles in- 
set, and their weight is about forty 
pounds. The number of players in each 
rink is eight—four on a side—and the 
object of the game is to slide the stones, 
of which each player has two, along the 
surface of the ice from one “tee” (the 
central point) to another “tee,” a distance 
of thirty-eight yards, which he accom- 
plishes with a swinging motion of the 
arm when standing on the “crampit.” 
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“A HUNDRED FEET OR MORE” 


Round the “tee” several rings, each 
larger than the other, are marked on the 
ice, serving to indicate the relative posi- 
tions of the stones after they have been 
plaved, and the stone in the central ring 
counts first. Each player is provided 
with a broom, and the players on one 
side sweep the ice clear up to the “tee” 
before the stones of their side when re- 
quired to do so, while the opposite side 
have the right to sweep after the stones 
lave reached the “tee,” in order to carry 
them clear of the circles. 

There is much hard work, and perhaps 
as much skill in knowing when to sweep 
as in throwing the stone, and it is the 
duty of the “skip” (captain of the side), 
who plays last, standing meantime at the 
“tee,” to direct a player where to place 
his stoen (much may be effected by 
guarding the winning stone by placing 
other stones in front of it), and when to 
sweep or to abstain from doing so. By 
vigorous sweeping a stone may be landed 
the winner, whereas if left alone it might 


have remained short of the circles, and.a 
stone which would have remained near 
the “tee” may be swept out of the cir- 
cles. 

The excitement displayed among curl- 
ers is unrivaled at any other game. 
Broad Scotch is shouted, and the sten- 
torian exhortations of the “skips” to 
sweep or refrain from doing so—‘Soop, 
soop, man”; “Haud up, noo”; “Man, yer 
a curler”—resound loudly thru the Alp- 
ine valleys. Only those who have wit- 
nessed the game of curling can form any 
idea of the keenness of the players, who 
at times shake each others’ hands, em- 
brace and wave brooms in the air in their 
joy at some successful shot. Now and 
then a man may be seen prone on his 
stomach on the ice watching the prog- 
ress of his stone, and curlers generally 
conduct themselves as tho their welfare 
in this world and the next depended on 
the course taken by a stone and the exact 
spot where it finally came to rest. 

At the annual curling “Bonspiel” to 
compete for the cup, which was held 


dately at Kandersteg in Switzerland, 
where the writer took part in the compe- 


tition, there were nine rinks, composed 
of seventy-two players, with the excep- 
tion of four Swiss, all Scotchmen living 


in Scotland and England. The “skip” 
of the winning rink, which won by one 
stone or point after a breathless final, 
was carried shoulder-high off the ice 
amid the wild hurrahs of the spectators. 
At the presentation of the cup in the 
evening, in thanking for the trophy, the 
“skip” modestly declared that the worst 
rink had won. . Such is the generous 
spirit by which brother curlers, who have 
a guild of their own somewhat akin to 
that of the Free Masons, are animated 
the world over. 

To instance the love of Scotchmen for 
curling and the extent to which it is 
played in Scotland when the ice permits, 
the other day a “Bonspiel” was held at 
Lochwinnoch, in which no less than 
thirty-six. rinks, with 288 curlers, took 
part in the “roaring game.” 

Just before Christmas special trains 
carry thousands of. winter sportsmen 
and sportswomen, provided with ski, 
skates and curling stones, from London 
to the Continent, and some of the Swiss 
resorts, where there is a round of even- 
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ing gaieties, are as full, if not fuller, in 
wiuter than in summer. New places are 
constantly being opened up for winter 
sports, many English taking their holi- 
day abroad now in winter in place of 
summer as formerly. 

While Switzerland was the first coun- 
try on the Continent to draw winter 
sportsmen to its mountains, and tho it is 
still by far the most frequented, Tyrol, 
a Crown land of Austria, which bounds 
it to the east, has snow and ice facilities 
every whit as favorable; the scenery is 
more wonderful, and it only requires to 
be more known to attract an increasing 
number of winter sportsmen. The 
great charm of the landscape in Tyrol 
consists chiefly in the fantastic Dolomite 
Mountains, whose counterpart is seen in 
no other part of the world. These rocky 
elevations, said to be the work of the 
coral insect, with their towers and bat- 
tlements recalling the ruined castle, and 
their jagged spires and pinnacles, when 
seen in the alpen glow, as the sun sets, 
lighting up the rocks with a brilliant 
red, is a sight never to be forgotten. 

The customs and people in Tyrol are 
primitive and interesting; at the same 
time there is excellent hotel accommo- 
dation. The university town of Inns- 
bruck, capital of Tyrol, which is situated 
2,000 feet above the level of the sea, has 
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ample facilities. all round for reaching 
winter sport ground, besides having one 
of the finest skating rinks on the Conti- 
nent. Innsbruck is a lively little garri- 
son town, and in carnival time, when 
public balls are held, one may see the 
Tyrolese in native costume. There are 
also masked and fancy balls, where the 
fun is kept up till morning. Many peo- 
ple choose some place for winter sports 
where, after the day’s work or play is 
done, evening distractions can be en- 
joyed. For such Innsbruck, with its 
theaters, concerts, balls, etc., is specially 
suited, and the Hotel Tyrol has long 
been the headquarters of English and 
American visitors. Near by is Igls with 
splendid ski-ing grounds and toboggan 
runs, and further afield are the villages 
of Kitzbithel, unrivaled for ski-running ; 
Gossensass, Cortina, in the heart of the 
Dolomites, and many other places. 

The voyage over the Atlantic is now 
so rapid and easy that it is somewhat re- 
markable that American sportsmen do 
not run over for a few weeks at least 
and join their brother sportsmen from 
England in Switzerland or Tyrol. Win- 
ter lasts from the middle of December 
until the middle of March, and those 
who once taste the joys of winter sports 
in the Alps return again and again, 
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The Meadow Lark 


BY ADALENA -F. DYER 


THe trumpeter of March had blown 
Defiance to his wintry foes; 

But still their white encampments shone 
On northern slopes in hostile rows. 

My heart was hungry for the spring. 
Long had her absence been and drear, 

When suddenly I heard him sing— 
The meadow lark—‘“Spring o’ the year!” 


From leafless boughs he sweetly sang, 
No doubt was in his cheery note; 

But faith and trust unshaken rang 
In music from his golden throat. 

He knew that no caprice of man 
Could check, like Joshua of old, 

The mighty sun’s approaching van 
Or spring in icy tetters hold. 


My heart grew lighter at that voice 
Undaunted by the frozen fields, 

Foretelling earth would soon rejoice 
In all the largess summer yields. 

Perched on the elm tree’s shrunken boughs, 
He sang, that March day, sweet and clear— 

Well knowing May would keep her vows— 
“Spring o’ the year, spring o’ the year!” 
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What Democratic Revision of the Tariff 


Really Means 


BY REED SMOOT 


Unitep STAtTes SENATOR FROM UTAH. 


MONG. the greatest questions 
with which every government 1s 


confronted is that of keeping 
its people employed, and at a wage rate 
sufhcient to allow them to live in accord- 
ance with the standard established in 
the particular country in which they 
reside. The older governments of the 
world have long struggled with this 
problem. As civilization advances in 
each particular country, the problem be- 
comes more serious and it requires the 
judgment and wisdom of the greatest 
statesmen to even partially solve the 
question. 

The God of Nature has so blest this 
country with vast areas of fertile soil, 
natural resources of untold wealth, and 
mountains filled with precious metals, 
that up to the present time our Govern- 
ment has not been compelled to con- 
sider seriously this question; but the 
time is fast approaching, if not already 
here, when it must be met and solved 
by the representatives of the American 
people. 

The standard of living of our labor- 
ing man is the highest in the world. 
This can only be maintained by our 
Government adhering to the policy of 
protection. By protection 1 mean a 
tariff rate sufficiently high to enable our 
industries to maintain their present 
wage scale and keep their plants in 
operation. No honest manufacturer or 
believer in the principle of protection 
would expect a h‘gher rate. A consist- 
ent protectionist I honor; an open and 
avowed free trader I respect; but a 
man who demands high protection on 
the wares made by himself and free 
trade on everything he has to purchase 
I neither honor nor respect. 

During this session of Congress the 
American people will have an oppor- 
tunity to see the difference between a 
Democratic tariff bill for revenue only 
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and a Republican measure providing a 
rate of duty sufficient to cover the 
difference in the cost of production in 
this and foreign countries. The tariff 
bills passed during the extra session of 
Congress by a Democratic House, if en- 
acted into law, wouid have destroyed 
many an American industry, not in one 
section alone, but in every part of our 
country. 

So far this session the Democratic 
House has, under caucus domination 
and gag rule, passed but one tariff bill. 
This bill revises the present rates of duty 
on the metals and manufactures of the 
metal schedule. Hon. Oscar W. Under- 
wood, in speaking for the new schedule, 
admits the reduced rates will allow 
twenty million dollars of additional im- 
portations the first year. It may allow 
one hundred million or more, but what- 
ever the amount of increase in importa- 
tions, be it twenty or one hundred 
million, the American laboring men will 
be deprived of the employment required 
to produce the increased imports and 
the foreign laborers will reap the bene- 
fit. 

If newspaper reports are true, other 
schedules of the Tariff Act are to be- 
treated in even a more drastic manner. 
The sugar schedule is to be revised and 
rates made low enough to destroy the 
home production of beet and cane sugar, 
thus placing in the hands of the Sugar 
Trust ‘and sugar refineries the importa- 
tion and distribution of all the sugar 
consumed by the American people. The 
public is informed thru the press that 
the Democrats claim that, in the revi- 
sion of the sugar schedule, a saving of 
2 cents per pound will result to the 
American people. The rate suggested 
is to be 1 cent per pound, with the pres- 
ent differential of 20 per cent. allowed 
to Cuba. It is rather strange how 2 
cents per pound will be saved by such a 














revision when the present rate from 
Cuba, where we get practically all of 
our imported’ sugar, is 1.34 cents per 
pound, and the propcused rate from Cuba 
would be 8/10 ot a cent per pound, or 
a difference of only 54/100 of a cent 
per pound. 

The loss of revenue to the Govern- 
ment which would be caused by the pro- 
posed reduction on sugar is admitted to 
be from twenty to twenty-five million 
dollars per annum. This particular loss 
of revenue is to be met by a revision of 
the tariff rates on rubber and manufac- 
tures of rubber in a most remarkab‘e 
way—a way that the tariff tinker of 
1893, if he is alive yet, will condemn 
himself for not having conceived and 
incorporated in the Wilson bill. In 
other words, the rubber manufacturers 
of this country are to receive a double 
Democratic blow. Not content with 
lowering the rates on rubber goods so 
as to encourage increased importations 
sufficient to raise a portion of the 
twenty million dollars, the Democrats 
propose to place a duty upon raw 
rubber which is now, and always has 
been, upon the free list. 

If this reported plan proves unpop- 
ular or meets the disapproval or r:dicule 
of the public press, then some other 
scheme will be resorted to in order to 
provide for the loss of revenue which 
will be caused by the reduction of the 
duty on sugar. Articles used by the 
American manufacturer, now on _ the 
free list and not produced in this coun- 
try, are to be transferred from the free 
to the dutiab!e I’st, and at the same time 
the rate of duty on the manufactured 
article is to be reduced to any old rate 
which may be agreed upon by the Ways 
and Means Committee of the House. 

These are but two of the twelve sched- 
ules which have to run the gauntlet of 
the Democratic House, with the ever- 
present thought-of what ‘s best to do in 
order to assist the Democratic candidate 
to the White House in the coming Presi- 
dential campaign. If the Democrats 
were in a position to give force and 
effect to their present tariff program, 
the balance of trade ‘n our favor last 


year of nearly one-half a billion dollars 
would be wiped out and a bond issue 
would be in order immediately. 
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that would be nothing unusual under a 
Vemocratic administration, when the 
laws are based on theory and the Gov- 
ernment maintained in part on borrowed 
money. 

The Democratic House, after having 
refused hearings to labor.ng men, manu- 
facturers and every one _ interested 
directly or indirectly in the bill dealing 
with metals and manufactures thereot, 
pushed that measure to passage with 
little more than a day’s consideration and 
debate, notwithstanding there are eighty- 
three distinct industries which produce 
goods included in this schedule. The 
public has been led to believe that the 
schedule relates almost exclusively to 
iron and steel, and if reductions were 
made they would affect only the Stee) 
Trust. The truth is, there are in the 
United States about twenty-five thou- 
sand establishments producing articles 
covered by the iron and steel schedule. 
‘Lhey have a capital invested of nearly 
four billion dollars, employ one and one- 
quarter million wage earners, who re- 
ceive for their labors seven hundred and 
fifty million dollars in wages, and have 
an annual production of more than four 
billion dollars. And yet we find the 
future of these vast American industries 
turned over to a sub-committee for con- 
sideration and a determination of the 
rates of duty without granting a single 
person a chance to be heard as to what 
effect the proposed rates would have 
upon these American industries. 

The chairman of this sub-committee, 
Hon. A. Mitchell Palmer, now serving 
his second term in Congress, in his open- 
ing remarks defending the measure, 
made this confession : 

“T am not an expert upon the general tariff 
question, nor have | any other than the ordi- 
nary knowledge of that particular phase of 
the question which is involved in the dis- 
cussion of the proper rates to be levied upon 
metals and the manufactures of metals.” 

Due credit should, however, be given 
to the expert knowledge of the Demo- 
cratic members of that sub-committee, 
for it must not be forgotten that Con- 
gressman Dixon, of North Vernon, a 
village in Indiana, who ‘s a lawyer by 
profession, was the other Democratic 
member of the sub-committee that re- 
vised the iron and steel schedule. I ask 
the American people if an industry of 
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such vast importance, having millions of 
stockholders, and employing a million 
and a quarter of wage earners, should 
be treated so flippantly.. I do-not hesi- 
tate to say that it is not a tariff bill for 
protection, or one for revenue only, but 
a tariff bill purely for political purposes. 
I do not believe the American people 
will be deceived or that confidence will 
be inspired in the Democratic party by 
any such actions. 

Evidently, the manufacturers of this 
country are not the only ones to feel the 
blighting acts of Democracy, for in the 
naval appropriation bill a plan is pro- 
posed which, if carried out, will mean 
our early elimination as a sea power. 
The Democrats could have directed no 
more fatal blow at our navy than to 
abandon the battlesh’p program which 
has put the American navy in the first 
rank of the world today. Our army also 
is to be weakened by cutting down the 
cavalry one-third, and at a time when 
the necessity of patrolling two thousand 
miles of border for an indefinite period 
makes a heavy demand upon our mount- 
ed service. 

This is all done in the name of econ- 


omy, but it is really for political use in 


the coming campaign. Hon. Champ 
Clark, in an article in THe TNDEPEND- 
ENT of January 25, 1912, makes this 
statement : 

“The tariff bills which we passed ana which 
President Taft vetoed would have saved to the 
American people about five hundred millions 
of dollars and yet at the same time would 
have raised abundant revenue to support the 
Government.” 

The United States imported in the 
year 1911 $750,981,697.04 worth of duti- 
able goods, yielding a revenue of $309,- 
581,943.65. The Democrats boldly 
claim that the rates of duty imposed in 
the bills passed by the Democratic House 
and vetoed by the President last session 
would have reduced the duties nearly 
one-half. If the revenues were to be in- 
creased, as claimed bv the Democrats, or 
even maintained, the importations of for- 
eign goods would have to be increased 
to double the amount imported today. 

Can the American workingmen afford 
to have foreign labor employed in mak- 
ing these hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars’ worth of goods in addition to what 
the foreigner is already making for the 
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American market, knowing that every 
dollar so made will displace a similar 
quantity of American-made goods? How 
will the American business man be bene- 
fited by having our laboring men idle 
and foreigners employed as they were 
under the Wilson bill? No country or 
its business institutions can be prosper- 
ous and have an army of unemployed 
men. Instead of five hundred million 
dollars being saved to the American peo- 
ple if the Democratic political tariff bills 
of last session had not been vetoed by 
the President, I maintain that that 
amount or more would have been lost to 
the American people if the President had 
signed those bills. The harassing of 
business for the last two years for politi- 
cal effect has cost the laboring men and 
the American people hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars. In the coming cam- 
paign, as a Republican, I welcome the is- 
sue between the two great parties, of 
protection to American labor and Amer-. 
ican industries. 


The Speaker of the House also says 
the chief desire of the Democrats is to 
save to the taxpayer every dollar not 
necessary for the economical and effec- 
tive administration of the Government. I 
wonder if it were for this purpose that 
the Sherwood pension bill was passed by 
the Democratic House, carrying an in- 
crease of pensions of nearly seventy- 
five million dollars per annum? I really 
believe that Democratic economy was 
not the motive in passing that pension 
bill. This belief was strengthened when 
Congressman Berger, of Wisconsin, the 
only Socialist member of the House, 
congratulated the Democratic party on 
having played successful politics in its 
passage. 

When I recall that the “paramount” 
issues of the Democratic party have 
changed in every campaign since 1892, 
I am convinced that it will have a new 
one for 1912, hoping. that all former 
paramounts will be forgotten and that 
the new issue will be sufficiently popular 
to carry the party. : 

The paramount issue of the Demo- 
cratic party of 1896, under the leader- 
ship of the “peerless one,” was the re- 
monetization of silver. Democratic ora- 
tors told the farmer that if the issue of 
‘sixteen to one” was successful he would 
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receive double price for: his wheat, his 
cattle and all the products of his farm. 
The laboring man was to have his wage 
more than doubled. The _ storekeeper 
was to have his profits greatly increased. 
In. fact, every commodity would be en- 
hanced at least twofold in value. The 
millennium was promised to be close at 
hand, Democracy expected to come into 
her own by the adoption of the free sil- 
ver theory. That paramount issue was 
not successful. Silver was not remone- 
tized, nevertheless prices have advanced, 
but for other -reasons than _ those 
ascribed by Democracy. Sixteen years 
ago Democracy was in sackcloth and 
ashes on account of low prices, and today 
she is again expressing pity for the poor 
American people, but this time becanse 
prices are too high. The promise made 
in 1896 was free silver and high prices ; 
for 1912 it will be tariff for revenue only 
and low prices. 

The three other paramount issues, be- 
ginning with imperialism in 1900, have 
also been relegated to the scrap pile. 

Scarcely two years ago the Democrats 
of the House, with a few insurgent Re- 


publicans, had a spasm of reform; and 
on June 17, 1910, Mr. Clark, the present 
Speaker of the House, proposed a rule, 


which was adopted, taking from the 
Speaker of the House the right of arbi- 
trary recognition on suspension days. 
The Speaker was stripped of his power, 
and it was claimed that this power was 
given back to the representatives of the 
people. This victory was heralded thru 


the newspapers and magazines, on the. 


Chautauqua platform and on the stump. 
It was announced that a mighty achieve- 
ment for the people had been accom- 
plished thru the wonderful leadership of 
Mr. Clark.- A few days ago Representa- 
tive Henry, of Texas, chairman of the 
Committee on Rules, introduced into. the 
House a proposition to amend the new 
Democratic rules. His amendment re- 
clothes the present Speaker of the House 
with the power that was taken from 
Speaker Cannon on June 17, 1910. 

By another new rule the Democrats 
have simply transferred the power of ap- 
pointing committees from the Speaker to 
the chairman of the Ways and Means 
Committee. The chairman of this com- 
mittee selects its members, and they. in 
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turn name the members of all the other 
committees of the House. When the 
change is fully understood, my opinion 
is the American people will as soon have 
Cannonism of the North as Underwood- 
ism of the South. 

During the discussion of the tariff act 
of 1909, Mr. Clark and other leading 
Democrats of both the House of Repre- 
sentatives and the Senate pleaded for, 
insisted upon, and demanded the crea- 
tion of a non-partisan Tariff Board 
which should gather the facts as to the 
difference in cost of production in this 
and foreign countries, so that Congress 
might act intelligently in revising the 
tariff in the future. So eager then were 
the Democrats to secure a “scientific” 
report on what they considered the most 
wicked schedule, that a leading Demo- 
crat offered an amendment in the Senate 
directing the Tariff Board to report on 
Schedule K (the wool schedule) by the 
first week in December, r911. A wnani- 
mous report of the three Republican and 
two Democratic members of that board 
was made as directed. The Democratic 
Ways and Means Committee of the 
House has had this report in its pos- 
session for sixty days now, but I predict 
the Democratic party will ignore the 
Tariff Board’s report and submit a wool 
bill to the House similar to the one it 
passed at the last session of Congress, 
when no Tariff Board report was avail- 
able upon which to base a scientific re- 
vision. 

I also expect to see the Democratic 
House refuse to make an appropriation 
for the continuance of the Tariff Board. 
Evidently the information gathered by 
the Tariff Board does not meet the ap- 
proval of the Democratic leaders. Yet 
the great business organizations of this 
country have requested such a _ board, 
hoping that the information collected by 
it would be utilized in making future 
tariff changes. The National Tariff 
Commission Association obtained from 
President Taft permission to investigate 
the methods of the Tariff Board and in 
its report said: 

“Our committee finds that the Tariff Board 
is composed of able, impartial, and earnest 
men who are devoting their energies unre- 
servedly to the work before them: that the 
staff has been carefully selected for ‘the work 
in view; is efficiently organized and directed, — 
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and includes a number. of exceptionally com- 
petent technical experts; that the scale of sal- 
aries is reasonable, indeed very moderate and 
all of their expenditures are closely scrutin- 
ized and equally reasonable; that the work of 
the board, vast and intricate in detail, is al- 
ready highly organized, well systematized, 
running smoothly and that Congress and the 
people can now wait the completion of that 
work with entire confidence that it is pro- 
gressing as rapidly as consistent with proper 
thoroughness and that it will amply justify 
all of the time and expense which it entails. 
We believe that the value of the work when 
completed will be so great and so evident as 
to leave remaining no doubt as to the expe- 
diency of maintaining it as a permanent func- 
tion of the Government for the benefit of all 
the people.” 

The Tariff Board by its research has 
made the solution of the tariff problem 
a matter of scientific accuracy, but for so 
doing it may have to cease to exist be- 
cause it has effectually exploded an issue 
the Democrats had expected to have for 
the coming fall election. 

The Democratic party hopes to be suc- 
cessful at the next Presidential election 
on the theory that the American people 
endorse their present scheme of revising 
the tariff and that the people have for- 
gotten that Democratic success means 
stagnation in business and idle men in 
every industry. 

The Democrats believe that the Re- 
publican party is divided and that their 
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party is united.. Yes, we see every day 
the unity, brotherly love, and the sincere 
friendship manifest among the leaders 
of the Democratic party. For instance, 
witness the love that exists between 
Woodrow Wilson and Marse Henry; 


- the sincere friendship between William 


Jennings Bryan and Oscar W. Under- 
wood; the neighborly feeling between 
Speaker Clark and Joseph W. Folk; the 
honeyed words with which Hobson, Hay 
and Fitzgerald are describing each other 
in the Congressional Record; the unity 
between the regular and insurgent Dem- 
ocrats of the Senate, with the latter in 
absolute control. 


I cannot believe that the men who de- 
pend upon their daily wage for a liveli- 
hood, whether on the farm or in the fac- 
tory, in the mill or in the mine, in the 
store or on the railroad, will vote to 
transfer the administration of the affairs 
of this Government to a party which 
has already demonstrated what it 
would do to our industries if it had the 
power. 

Democratic success ‘means the lower- 
ing of our standard of living; it means 
that our workingmen will be walking the 


street, while the foreigner will be busy 
and prosperous making goods for th> 
American market. 

Wasurncton, D. C. 


The St. John of Andrea del Sarto 


BY ROBERT C. McMAHON 


Wuart dost thou see bevond our mortal ken, 
O virgin lad with thy pellucid eyes? 
It cannot be the merriment of men, 
Nor see I there the l-ok of wild surprise; 
And yet a heavenly vision surely lies 
Before thee, lights thy lids, as rest 
The sun’s last rays up~n a mountain glen, 
And all the depths with mystery invest. 
Yea, thou art there, thy spirit forward flies 
Unconscious, unelated, truly blest ; 
lor thou art what thou willest; naught doth pen 
Thy spirit human frailty ; hope ne’er dies 
In waking; for thy vision self-confest 
Was given to thee at divine behest. 


I. 


Fiorat Park, L. 




















Japan in 1911 


BY DANIEL CROSBY GREENE 





[For some years Dr. J. H. De Forest, a most competent authority, and long a mission- 
ary in Japan, has given us an annual survey of the notable events in the history of that 


empire. 


We are glad to give herewith a similar survey for the last year from the pen of 


Dr. Greene, who was a close associate of Dr. De Forest.—EpiTor.] 


Dr. De Forest’s report of the year 

i910 he referred to the impending 
trial of certain persons alleged to be 
guilty of a conspiracy against the Impe- 
rial family of Japan. ‘The trial, before 
a specially constituted court, was con- 
ducted with closed doors, but many per- 
sons, including a number of lawyers un- 
connected with the case, and one or more 
members of the resident diplomatic 
corps, were allowed to be present. This 
procedure was much criticised, both by 
Japanese and foreigners; but it was in 
accord with the provisions of the Code 
of Criminal Procedure, which allows for 
such trials in cases which, in the opinion 
of the court, might otherwise exert an 
unfavorable influence upon public mor- 
als. Twenty-four persons were found 
guilty and sentenced to death; but the 
sentence of twelve of these was com- 
muted to imprisonment for life. 

Several of the defendants had been 
connected with Christian churches, and 
consequently in some quarters there 
arose a stfong suspicion against the 
Christian community. For a time sev- 
eral prominent Christians were subjected 
to an annoying espionage, quite unreason- 
ably, it would seem, since the leader of 
the conspirators, one of the so-called 
Christians, spent his last hours in writ- 
ing a book embodying an argument 
against Christianity and the credibility 
of the Gospel story. This book has been 
widely circulated by the opponents of 
Christianity. 

The Ministers of Education and of 
Home Affairs in the Cabinet of the day 


|" will be remembered that in the late 


took this event sorely to heart. It would 
seem that they regarded it as an indica- 
tion that the policy of a purely secular 
education, which had been diligently fol- 
lowed for many years, had failed. Ac- 
cordingly, the common school teachers 
were exhorted to use their influence to 
foster the worship of the Shinto deities 
and the maintenance of the village 
shrines. 

Many have seen, in all this, antag- 
onism to Christianity; but some of the 
most influential of the educational 
authorities have denied any hostile in- 
tent. Still the form of the ministerial 
exhortations did in some country dis- 
tricts furnish the occasion for a decided 
opposition to the Sunday school work of 
the churches. In the larger towns, how- 
ever, the Christians have won an inde- 
pendent position and they are well sup- 
ported by a large body of what might be 
called adherents, who, while they may 
not often, perhaps never, attend public 
worship, have large sympathy with the 
Christian movement and contribute in 
various ways, directly or indirectly, to its 
support. The sum total of the benevo- 
lence of these adherents in behalf of 
various forms of charity under Christian 
leadership is very large, altho most of it 
fails to be recorded. The Christian 
movement has gained a momentum 
which renders all purely local or even 
national opposition relatively harmless. 
The only really serious obstacle in its 
path is the alleged decline of Christian 
ity in the West and its failure to deal 
effectively with the great social evils 
which afflict America and Europe. Japan 
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is no longer leading a life of her own 
planning. She is caught in the tide 
which makes for unity in the: spiritual 
and intellectual life of the civilized 
world. She cannot isolate herself, and 
seemingly adverse currents are but ed- 
dies upon the surface of a deep-flowing 
stream. The battle which the Christians 
of Japan must fight is in its essentials the 
same which contronts their compeers in 
the West. 

The year has witnessed the revision of 
the treaties between Japan and the prin- 
cipal nations of the West. Those with 
l‘rance, Germany and Austria were ap- 
proved in December. The special fea- 
ture of the new treaties is the recogni- 
tion of Japan’s right to tariff autonomy 
and the control of her coasting trade. It 
is worth noting that as long ago as 1878, 
while William M. Evarts was Secretary 
of State and John A. Bingham the 
American Minister in Tokyo, a conven- 
tion was concluded which was intended 
to provide for the full recognition of 
Japan’s right of control in both these 
matters, in return for certain conces- 


sions; but much to Mr. Evarts’s disap- 


pointment, a clause was inserted sus- 
pending the operation of the convention 
until similar agreements were arrived at 
with other Powers. This clause was 
due to a declaration on the part of the 
‘British representative in Tokyo that any 
concession made to any Power under 
specified conditions should accrue to 
British subjects irrespective of those 
conditions. Mr. Evarts felt that even at 
that early day Japan might have ven- 
tured to appeal to the public sentiment 
‘ of the world against a policy so mani- 
festly unjust; but the Japanese Govern- 
ment preferred to await a more favor- 
able season. The American treaty was 
the first in the new series, and was pub- 
lished April 4. A treaty regulating the 
hunting of seal was also signed in Wash- 
ington, December 14, by representatives 
of the United States, Great Britain, 
Japan and Russia. It is hoped that this 
_agreement will enable these nations to 
work in harmony, for alleged irregular- 
ities on the part of Japanese seal hunters 
have been a fruitful source of irritation 
for many years. 

The Katsura Ministry resigned Au- 
gust 25, and three days later Marquis 
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Saionji became Minister President. Mar- 
quis Saionji, tho the head of one of the 
old court noble families, had been the 
president of the Setyu Kwai, the name 
given to the more moderate liberal party 
of Japan, since Marquis (later Prince) 
lto’s resignation from that post. He has 
been President of the Privy Council, and 
as such was three times Acting Prime 
Minister ad interim. He was also Min- 
ister President from January, 1900, to 
July, 1908. Marquis Saionji still retains 
the presidency of the Seiyu Kwai and 
has brought into his Cabinet three of his 
political associates, thus securing a 
nearer approach to a party ministry 
than Japan has seen before. The Japan 
Times, a paper owned and edited by 
Japanese, tho printed in English, recent- 
ly stated that Prince Katsura himself 
had confest that the bureaucratic sys- 
tem so far adhered to had failed. 
Whether this statement be quite correct 
or not, there is a large and growing 
number of thoughtful Japanese who be- 
lieve that the British system is more 
consonant with the traditions of the Im- 
perial house than the German system 
which they have hitherto essayed to copy. 

One of the most noted features of this 
ministry lies in the fact that the treasury 
has been committed to Baron Yamamoto, 
for many years the Governor of the 
Bank of Japan. This means an earnest 
effort to secure an up-to-date business 
administration. The budget just sub- 
mitted to the Diet shows the marks of 
the Baron’s thoughtful purpose to cur- 
tail expenses so far as the national in- 
terests will allow. 

The year just past has been on the 
whole not unprosperous. The crops 
were, it is true, not much if any above 
the average, but they have brought good 
prices. The volume of foreign trade 
was the largest in Japan’s history, the 
exports amounting to Y. 447,000,000 
and the imports to Y. 513,000,000; that 
is, a total of Y. 960,000,000. If the 
Korean trade be added, the total rises to 
Y. 1,018,000,000. Taxation is still high, 
but work is apparently abundant, and 
while the wages of the working people 
are low as compared with those of the 
same classes in America, they have risen 
greatly in the last few years. 

An effort was made some years ago to 
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secure more efficient factory legislation, 
but the Diet rejected the Government’s 
bill. Last winter a bill was passed by 
the Diet, but, while it does look toward 
an improvement in the condition of 
operat.ves, it-is a sore disappointment to 
all interested in the welfare of the labor- 
ing classes. For example, the limit of 
hours for male operatives under fifteen 
years of age and of female operatives is 
placed at twelve hours a day, and they 
must not work between Io p. m. and 
4 a. m.; but even these provisions may 
be set aside under certain conditions, 
with the consent of the authorities, dur- 
ing the period of fifteen years from the 
enforcement of the present law. The 
careful provision for exceptional cases 
thruout the bill suggests the fear that 
even the small restraint put upon the 
m:llowners will not in practice prove a 
very important relief to the hardly 
worked boys and girls in the large fac- 
tories which are springing up here and 
there thruout Japan. Still, it is a begin- 


ning, and may prove the germ of really 
efficient legislation. — 
In the sphere of religion there seems 


to be a broader outlook, and it is re- 
ported that a conference is to be held 
the coming spring, under government 
auspices, in which shall sit representa- 
tives of the Shinto, Buddhist and Chris- 
tian faiths. There is room for useful 
co-operation in the direction of various 
much needed reforms. The information 
before the public does not warrant a 
more definite statement, but the prospect 
of a fuller recognition of Christianity 
as a result of the preliminary confer- 
ences would seem to be bright. 

A large fund for the benefit of the 
sick poor has been established during the 
year under the inspiration of an imperial 
rescript, accompanied by a gift from the 
Emperor h’mself of Y. 1,500,000. The 
pledges amount to about Y. 25,000,000. 
Of this sum perhaps a fifth part is in 
cash, and the remainder is to be paid in 
ten annual instalments. Y. 3,000,000 are 
from the Iwasaki, Mitsui and Okura 
famil’es. The intention is to use the 
income in establishing free hospitals and 
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in the distribution of tickets providing 
ior free treatment at hospitals and by 
private practitioners. 

The revolution in China has, as a 
matter of course, awakened great inter- 
est in Japan. In Government circles 
sympathy, it is understood, has been 
strongly in favor of a constitutional 
monarchy and consequently with Yuan 
Shi-kai; but outside those circles the 
revolutionists have received sympathetic 
support. Two distinguished professors 
of law, one from the Imperial University 
of Tokyo and one from Waseda Uni- 
versity, have on invitation acted as ad- 
visers in drafting the constitution of the 
contemplated republic. 

On first thought one is inclined to re- 
gard a constitutional monarchy as the 
true solution of the great problem before 
the Chinese people; but when the ques- 
tion arises, “Out of what materials?” the 
answer is not clear. The Manchu 
dynasty would seem to have become sim- 
ply a source of irritation to the leading 
men of the majority of the provinces. 
There is no material in sight for the 
building up of a native dynasty, and the 
European plan of importing a king when 
the native stock fails is confessedly im- 
practicable. Hence, in spite of the 
acknowledged drawbacks a_ republican 
government appears to be the only solu- 
tion possible. It is claimed, too, by 
Japanese students of Chinese history that 
previous experience indicates that the 
Chinese people can and probably will 
readily adjust themselves to republican 
institutions ; but the role of a prophet is 
a precarious one. 

The past year will have an important 
place in the history of the Far East. 
The opening year promises to unroll be- 
fore us a panorama of not less dramatic 
interest to all the world; but especially 
so to Japan, for in the birth of a new 
China she is above all other nations most 
deeply concerned. It must react pro- 
foundly upon her national life in many 
directions, and her statesmen are watch- 
ing the progress of affairs across the 
narrow sea with hope, no doubt, but 
hope not unmingled with anxiety. 


Toxyo, JAPAN. 





An Idyl 


BY E. P. 


Autruor or “THe Country Home,” 


NE-THIRD the sky is an orange 
() sunset; the pines, eighty feet 
tall, stand sober and worship- 
ful. Two hundred years old, they are 
the Druids of the land. Gray mosses 
hang ten feet down from sixty feet 
ahove. Not a ripple of wind; no com- 
ment of Nature, as the months go roll- 
ing on. In the North March makes 
maple sugar. Here it makes orange 
blossoms and ripe mulberries. Mare- 
chal Niel roses are on my table, and the 
perfume blends with honeysuckle to 
crowd out that from the orange orchard 
just outside. A wide-spreading jasmine 
covers my study windows, with small 
white stars on twining arms of reddish 
green. 

The latest cannas of 1911 meet the 
earliest cannas of 1912, and they blos- 
som together; the heart of the old year 
throbbing with the heart of the new. 


A honey bee, sucking apples that came 
from the North till tipsy, has flown 


astray and into my door. Honey- 
maker! The world cannot spare one 
honest worker. I cautiously help him 
on his flight. This is a world of co- 
operative effort—everywhere. One must 
be blind not to see it, and dull not to 
feel it; and yet I hear that some of my 
neighbors are dining off robins. These 
feathered tourists are not idlers, either 
here or at their Northern home. It is 
pleasanter to know that the white herons 
are better protected, and just now I see 
half a dozen of them winging about my 
lake, or standing in the shallows, fish- 
ing. Alas, it is hard to tell just where 
this killing is permissible. Certainly we 
will protect our robins and egrets; and 
not d’scuss their dietary. 

The loquat has been wantoning for 
four months; opening great bunches of 
deliciously perfumed flowers, as long 
ago as last October ; it is just now swell- 
ing out with great bunches of medlars. 
What a fruit it is, a choice blending of 
a Bartlett pear with a Mayduke cherry. 
As it cannot bear fruit every month, it 
satisfies itself with producing blossoms 
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the rest of the time. Most wonderful of 
all, the Ponderosa lemon blossoms every 
month in the year, lengthens its branches 
every month, and sets a few of its mas- 
sive fruits each month. 

Nothing is stable; why should it be? 
One would not rob the years, each one 
of its right to create its own apples and 
oranges; only there must be improve- 
ment; always something better, and this 
is due not to the Burbanks and Hansens 
only, but to wild Nature herself. I do 
not care to have the years come back, 
nor to go back myself—neither one year 
nor fifty; and yet as | think of them, 
each one had its own charm, and was 
well worth the while; and now I have 
eighty of them, every one of them 
twelve months long and choke full of 
blackberries and milk, mothers’ love, 
worth the while friendships, and expec- 
tations. I have great sympathy with 
Micawber. Had I no worries; have 1 
no fears? Yes, I have them in plenty, 
as Coleridge had his ghosts—he saw so 
many of them that he did not believe in 
them. When a fret wakes me at mid- 
night I dress him up in highest style, 
put on all his feathers, and then lie back 
and laugh at him. Once in a while, 
when one is likely to get the better of 
me, I hug him to death. But the cherry 
blossoms never fail, and the roses are 
not going to give up evolution. Away 
down in the far future there will be im- 
proved General Jacks, to cheer those 
children not yet born. 

If you cannot sing, do not whine, nor 
groan—no, not in prayers even. Of all 
things on earth a prayer should be 
cheerful. Why else should you go to a 
“good” God, and a Father at that? If 
you cannot sing in your heart, and in 
your voice as well, it only shows that you 
are not keyed right. Why should we 
not have a moral tuner, as well as have 
one for our pianos only? If your Bible 
makes you happy, read it every day. 
ut if not, try work—hoeing in the gar- 
den may be just what you need—for 
somehow our moral status is strangely 
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affected by our stomachs. Hoe until you 
are sweet and cheerful, and full of the 
spirit of self help and help for others— 
then hoe some more. Try the effect of 
paying your debts, or of saying good 
things about your neighbors. But to 
most people I say, Do what your hands 
and hearts find to do, and then shut up. 
That is blunt advice, but I have found it 
very useful with myself. There is too 
much tongue in the world. 

The oranges in yonder orchard are all 
the work uv. 1911. The great cones on 
the pines, and the acorns that the blue- 
jays are puncturing on the oaks, they 
also are the products of Ig11t. Our 
property is the past; we have just got 
the old young year, and got him forever. 
It is in storage at last, and it belongs to 
us forever more. It is we ourselves 
only that are going on, and that is the 
wonderful part of it; we really do go on. 
It is because we only in all this crowd 
can be born over again. “Marvel not 
that I say unto you ye must be born 
again.” This is the greatest of all 
truths concerning man, and it was ages 
ahead of us when Jesus found it out. It 


was pre-Darw‘nism two thousand years 


ago. Jesus was an evolutionist. What 
we owe Darwin in these later days is the 
unve‘ling of Jesus Christ; the scientific 
exposition of Christianity. 

This rebirth offers itself continuously ; 
and then again by periods. The boy is 
born over with adolescence, and then 
born again at the voting age. At forty 
we are told that every man becomes a 
physician or a fool; it is along there 
somewhere that he is likely to find out 
that he has defaulted in his body frame 
or in his moral habits, and needs a re- 
birth in both. At s’xty or thereabout 
one comes to the decision whether he 
will just grow old, according to custom, 
and drop off; or will renew his life. 
This is the problem at every point; can 
you keep yourself flexible, or are you 
getting thru with yourself? Are you 
new every day, and a I’ttle newer, or are 
you just growing old; an old event that 
occurred forty or fifty or sixty years 
ago, without a new thought or a new 
capacity, and without a broader vis‘on. 

It always seemed a strange thing that 
we should live only just long enough to 
know how to live, and then die; genera- 
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tion after generation following the same 
lines. In this way our human customs 
and institutions are almost wholly left to 
the influence of the boyish and tentative 
period. Just as very few folk get ripe, 
so our institutions lack sweetness. It 
takes even a great man a long while to 
get any degree of common sense into his 
politics. There are cycles of guesses. 
there are repetitions of attempts. Fash- 
ions come round and round; and we find 
that even the hoop skirt is as sure as 
Halley’s comet—likely to get here a 
little before female suffrage wins its 
majority. If we could Ink the next 
generation on somewhere, every time, at 
the sixties or seventies, instead of on 
at babyhood, there would be big gains 
for each century. We do not, however ; 
we hitch the future to an uncertain child- 
hood. This makes our gains slow; pos- 
s‘biy all the better for the struggle. Yet 
we are a good hundred years ahead of 
Washington’s generation, if they did 
fight the War for Independence. Ta** 
and Bryce are working for world-wide 
peace and not for the hide-in-the- 
wilderness scheme of Washington and 
Jefferson. 

There is a conceit abroad that old folk 
are behind the times, conservative, and 
slow to catch on with new ideas. There 
never was a greater blunder of judg- 
ment. The oldest friend I have, almost 
one hundred, is one of the most radical 
reformers that I know, and president of 
the most radical farmers’ club. Not a 
big revolution has this world ever seen 
that was not led by old people, from 
Abraham and Confucius down to Glad- 
stone. All the more reason, however, 
that the old comprehend themselves. 
The world is really theirs, not to stop 
its evolution, but to facilitate it. As the 
world grows older. oldness needs more 
and more to be displ*ced by life-full- 
ness. Have you ever thought what 
Jesus meant when he said. “I came that 
ve might have more life.” It is the stupid 
fact that there are so many dead people 
abroad, that makes most of the trouble 
—<dead at forty or at fifty. They may 
not snuff out at that age, but in ach’eve- 
ment are moribund. Their fire has gone 
down into the ashes. Poke the embers 
for a bit of heat. but not for a spark 
that will kindle a blaze. The other few 
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are the ones that are born again; keep- 
ing the sacred flame fed with enlarging 
purpose and life-fullness. 

I am not quite sure on th’s point. I 
cannot quite get rid of the fact that the 
old have gone on growing 14% bushels 
of corn to the acre, while the boys are 
beginning to show us how to grow 214 
on the same map of ground. The World 
Scouts are boys, and they are showing 
us how to rescue knight errantry; the 
social honor and love that were liable to 
be destroyed by individual greed. Car- 
negie can give away grandly; but it is 
these corn-lot boys that are leading the 
way to a world of average plenty, and 
the new romance of being equally hand- 
some and equally happy—and when 
“everybody” will be the topic of the next 
novel. A new age is just dawning, and 
you can Igok over the horizon already, 
where there are no Rotten Rows; no 
swollen cities full of disease and beg- 
gary, but a continent full of corn fields 
and cotton fields and cottages. Presi- 
dent Schurman has uttered the wail over 
“the disheveled times”; but, as I see, 
there was never more God-love in our 
potato fields than there is today. 

Seventy years ago my father showed 
me how to shell corn, by scraping it 
across the edge of a spade, lying across 
a half bushel with the handle on the 
floor. Sitting astraddle, we soon left 
the corn in the measure, and tossed the 
cobs aside. Then with the cobs he built 
me houses. They were not very stable, 
but they did not need to be in order to 
fill, and to fulfill, their purpose. I have 
learned since not to wish that anything 
be permanent; only that the fittest shall 
outlive the unfittest, and shall become 
the ruling idea everywhere else, as in 
architecture. And I am learning, too, 
that the fittest is that with the most 
honor in it—the preacher calls it love. 
All the same, love and honor alone are 
eternal, thanks be to God and to this 
human capac’ty for being born over ; the 
flexibility of right manhood. I get 
tired of the word love, but not of duty. 
Love is only the blossom; duty is the 
plant itself. Do your plain duty, noth- 
ing else. Life is not a posy blossom. 
Water the roots; cultivate the plant; and 
let the flowers take care of themselves, 
as they surely will. 
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Human life is getting pretty well ad- 
justed to flux. It was not a mere chance 
that made true, “Westward the star of 
empire takes its way.” Race after race 
has chased its ideals. The Puritan stock 
was the result of migration. It became 
essentially progressive and wide-visioned 
as‘a consequence of not being allowed 
to settle down. It was always moving 
on. It looked for new things socially, 
and it got them; and looking for better 
politics it got better and broader reli- 
gion. In America it bred a great race 
of Emersons and Whittiers and Lowells 
and Longfellows. Going across the 
continent it needfully let go of a fungoid 
fa'th. It is ready now for another age 
of sterling progress. Our boys of today 
will express a new power, moral and 
intellectual, that was never before 
known. Not only are bigotry and patri- 
otism going out, but war. We are mov- 
ing on, these old years that we own are 
full of our ventures and our lessons. 
1912 is a sequence, as it will, by and by, 
be a precedence. 

As I was leaving Missouri, an ex- 
Governor said to me, ‘“‘You should never 
change your locality after you are 
forty,” and I was near forty. I do not 
believe the Governor was right. I have 
lived since that in five different States, 
and in more than that number of houses 
—not built of cobs, yet I feel with Haw- 
thorne that the worst thing about old 
Rome was that its houses were so nearly 
imperishable. I have heard the roar of 
the sea; and I have nestled in folds of 
moonlight, in my snug apple orchard; 
and now, at eighty, I am walking at sun- 
rise where the bees are making honey of 
the superfluous orange nectar. Why 
not? If one can have a choice, let him 
have it; but let him not waste the life 
that he has with wishing for something 
else. 

Yes, my mockingbird, I hear you on 
the ridgeboard ; and I think you are tell- 
ing me that migration is not altogether 
a mistake. It seems to me that what 
we want is more bigness; to get big 
enough; so big that we cannot change 
residence; so large in sentiment and in 
vision and in love that the whole world 
is home. My Missouri friend was right, 
only for the immensely important fact 
that a man can be born again—born 
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Over several times. Jesus himself was 
born again, when He went up to the 
mount of far seeing. No one could 
have saved Phillips Brooks or Henry 
Ward Beecher who was not full-blooded. 
1f you cannot be born over again, if you 
have not life enough for it, surely .t is 
good advice for you to hide yourself at 
forty. . F 

A change of environment is, you see, 
not necessarily a change of home; that 
is, if it be an enlarged environment. 
Nor is it changing home to live in an- 
other house or in another town; but to 
live into another religion, or another 
philosophy, or into another spiritual or 
intellectual atmosphere, that is changing 
home. The chief point is to keep track 
of yourself, so that the identity will 
not be lost, thru all the change. Am | 
the morning poet or the noon business 
man or the night good fellow? I have 
been puzzling myself lately to keep track 
of my political affiliations. I am not 
quite certain which party I belong to, 
or which church; and I am not sure 
that I care. In the affluence of splendid 
candidates what a pity we cannot try 
each one of them, rather than elect one, 
only to nag him down for the next four 
years. We have but one church in the 
town, but instead of uniting all the 
creeds that exist, it stands for only one, 
and there is no unity about it. Most of 
us are in the woods. 

I have neighbors, whether in the 
North or in the South I will not tell, to 
whom a creed that takes in two or three 
of the old Councils of two thousand 
years ago is more important than cre- 
ating a new sort of grape, or making 
the soil bring forth twice as much grain. 
To me the grape is more important, I 


do not care what Paul believed when he: 


wrote the Epistle to the Ephesians; I 
want to know what he thinks about 
women speaking in meetings since the 
California election. The fine thing about 
Jesus is that His common sense was so 
complete. He knew the plants and the 
trees, and the animals and birds, and on 
the whole was what nowadays would 
pass for a progressive farmer. He had 


a poet’s soul, and He had an eye all the 
time to lilies and wheat fields. On the 
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top of the’ mount Confucius and Lao 
tse and Buddha and Jesus stand to- 
gether with God, in one group, and 
teach the same LIFE. 

And “We alone.” Yes, | said that. 
Is it conceit? 1 am troubled that 
Togo,” my loving and brave collie, my 
friend, has no chance. Has he nothing 
in this rebirth?» Had he no conscious 
part in the past; in the long progress of 
canine improvement that preceded the 
collie? Rose petals lie all over the 
ground, and I can easily feel that the 
only future of the rose family lies in 
man’s supervision and superwill. But 
“Togo” comes closer; almost to the indi- 
viduality that insists on being born 
again. I planted him at the foot of an 
orange tree; and | am going on alone 
thru my rebirths. When they plant me 
at the roots of an apple tree I shall not 
be unable to go farther. It is this power 
of still changing. of growing, of ex- 
panding, of advancing, that demon- 
strates human immortality. “Togo” 
was complete with a single birth; | am 
not. “Marvel not that ye must be born 
again.” 

Socially also we are going thru with 
a series of rebirths. Ours is not the 
mankind nor the society that existed 
ten or five centuries ago. Even China 
faces around to the sun. The world to- 
day is inconceivably in advance of 1800. 
Our republic has been born over, and 
the rebirth we called a civil war. Social 
consciousness is becoming ‘social con- 
scientiousness ;; common sense is becom- 
ing conscience. Nowhere in America, 
today, is anybody being damned because 
he refuses to believe my creed or my 
candidate. Philanthropy is steadily and 
ruthlessly displacing patriotism. The 
old maxim was “To the Jew first, and 
also to the Gentile.” Today we almost 
believe in human equality. 

Well, well, I began with March. I 
intended to make some of the Florida 
music sing up there where the icicles 
jingle in the blasts, and where the folk 
grow weary waiting for hyacinths and 
dreaming of lilacs. And now. where 
have we been, you and I? I do not care, 
so long as my idyll has done you no 
harm, and has made you my friend. 


Sorrento, Fa, 
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Local Fiction 


GEOGRAPHICAL location has come to 
exercise an influence upon fiction little 
short of tyrannical. So fixed has be- 
come the public idea of the type of story 
befitting each separate locality that rare, 
indeed, is the author to whom it seems 
to occur to run counter to accepted 
tradition as to certain well known com- 
binations of the time, the place and— 
above all—the girl, for the immutability 
of the feminine type peculiar to each sec- 
tion is an especially striking feature of 
modern fiction. But whichever sex may 
be depicted, it would be refreshing to 
meet an author who has discovered that 
the Bostonian is ofttimes slangy, the 
Westerner not infrequertly sedate, that 
“the soft-voiced Southern woman” exists 
in fiction principally, and that the Eng- 
lishman sometimes sees—and _perpe- 
trates—a joke. 


Upon the whole, none of the following 
group of books shows any marked de- 
parture from the beaten track in the 
above respect, and, indeed, when one of 
them does depart at least from its au- 
thor’s peculiar beaten path, the result is 
rather to tempt one to wish that she had 
not strayed. Not that, perhaps, the last 
one of Ruth McEnery Stuart’s quartet 
of short stories' might not be considered 
a rather artistic chapter of revelation of 
a woman’s inmost soul, if it had come 
from another pen, but the very joy of 
her inimitable work in her earlier-chosen 
field causes a sense of disappointment 
when she so absolutely abandons it. Yet 
the other three stories are something of 
a disappointment too. As to location, 
they are just where we would have her 
abide—in the social circles of the “poor 
white” and the plantation negro—but 
both the fun and the paths fall something 
short of her accustomed spontaneity and 
whimsical charm. 

Another Southern story, Joyce of the 
Jasmines,? is bright and most readable, 


By “Ruth Mcknery 
New York: The Century Company. $1. 


“Joyce or tHe JAsmines. By Ralph Henry Bar- 
bour. Philadelphia: J. 
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B. Lippineott Company. $2. 


altho the New York lover, the Southern 
maiden and her uncle are precisely the 
same New Yorker and Southerner served 
up in every cther novel of those locali- 
ties. But the story moves rapidly and 
entertainingly, and there are occasional 
sly shots at the idiosyncrasies of both 
sections which are not quite the same old 
thing. 

A long flight it is from cotton fields 
and jasmine to the wheat fields of Mani- 
toba, but at least it is very easy and in- 
expensive by the airship of the imagina- 
tion, and A Prairie Courtship* depicts 
the Canadian Northwest vividly enough 
greatly to facilitate the flight. The book 
strikes one at first as singularly devoid 
of literary arts and graces, as well as of 
very thrilling incident, compared with 
the average “Wild Western” novel, but 
at the close one is not sure that its author 
has not employed a considerable degree 
of art in a style and plot not unlike those 
vast Canadian plains themselves, which 
only seem monotonous before you have 
seen much of them. The experiences of 
a lone English girl, well born but impe- 
cunious, from the day she reaches Win- 
nipeg with five dollars in her purse until 
she consents to be a farmer’s wife, are 
worth reading, and give one a fresh 
respect for the pluck and ability of the 
settlers of Western Canada. 

Our mental aeroplane may well make 
one stop in the Middle West to break the 
long flight eastward again, and its point 
of descent will be “Friendship Village.’ 
Miss Zona Gale has already made this 
community known to fame, and contin- 
ues the account of its happenings and its 
strivings toward civic improvement, 
mainly thru the agency of the Friendship 
Married Ladies’ Cemetery Improvement 
Sedality. The scope of the sodality be- 
comes considerably widened before the 
end of the book thru a succession of 
events, the foremost being the advent of 
a pathetic but amusing little waif aban- 
doned by a drunken father, and wearing 





34 Prairie Courtsuip. By Harold Bindloss. New 
York: Frederick A, Stokes Company. $1.25. 
*Morners to Men. By Zena Gale. New York: 


Macmillan Company. $1 50. 
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a pair of shoes of which he observes that 
“my biggest toe went right thru a hole, 
and it choked me awful.” And a broad 
interest in the general welfare of the 
town might be expected of a sodality in 
which the prevailing sentiment was that 
“Anyway, we felt we’d ought to encour- 
age self-made graves and not pauperize 
our corpses.” We doubt that the resi- 
dents of Middle Western villages uni- 
formly speak an English so ungram- 
matical as that of Calliope Marsh and 
her neighbors, but aside from this the 
book is an entertaining picture of much 
to be found in such communities. 

Flying east, we pause at New York 
to meet The Moon Lady,’ who resides 
there, tho the title suggests some resi- 
dence less prosaic. Her story is the rather 
improbable one of a beautiful and _ bril- 
liant auburn-haired mother, whose mas- 
tery by one deadly habit brings many 
complications into the course of true love 
between her son and his adored one. 
The story is not without some interest, 
however. 

New England furnishes occasion for 
our longest pause, but we should not ad- 
vise anyone, unless in time of absolute 
dearth of literary refreshment elsewhere. 
to linger long over A Country Lawyer® 
or The Love That Lives." Both books 
contain an interminable length of unin- 
teresting and unessential detail, and 
have a crudeness amazingly amateurish 
for authors with other books to their 
credit. The Love That Lives also de- 
fies all commonly accepted rules of punc- 
tuation, with results often so startling 
that we grieve that quotation is forbid- 
den by lack of space. For a time the 
effect of this is rather exciting and tends 
to inspire interest if the book does not, 
but the monotony of meeting the voca- 
tive case always as guiltless of an enclos- 
ing fence of commas as the lawns of a 
spic-and-span Western town eventually 
palls—to excess. 

May we digress here to say that a 
number of these books deepen a previous 
impression that a good many popular 
writers would do exceeding well to take 





®Turt Moon Lapy. 


By Helen Muating?: n. New 
York: 


Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25 

®\ Country Lawyer. By Judge He ney A. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Compan. $1. 

’TuHe Love Tuat Lives. By Mabel Beoned Wight. 
New York: Macmillan Company. $1.30. 
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a few weeks off from creative activitv 
and go to school to some old-fashioned 
teacher of English grammar? “Split 
infinitives,” “like” as a prelude to nomi- 
native case and finite verb, “in” for 
“into,” and similar violations of gram- 
matical laws are not confined to passages 
meant for “dialect”; and the most gifted 
and best known writer in all this group 
apparently does not distinguish between 
“lav” and “lie.” 

The Long Green Road® is very much 
the best of the three New England 
novels, altho it has a looseness of struc- 
ture which makes the separate chapters 
better reading than the book as a whole. 
The various odd and interesting human 
specimens which greet the hero as he 
passes on the “long road” of an eventful 
life are most cleverly portrayed, but it is 
hard to see in what way many of them 
pertain to the plot—if one may say that 
the book has a plot. 

Awakening® demands of us a fl ght to 
which owners of material air craft have 
only aspired—across the Atlantic to 
sundry European scenes. The unusual 
theme of the love and marriage of a 
high-caste Hindu girl and a titled young 
Englishman, with the consequent shocks 
to and readjustment of the ideals of both, 
is well developed, but it would have been 
more effectively done in about half the 
space. 

We have been trying to think of a 
fitting simile by way of excuse for in- 
cluding The Amasing Adventures of 
Letitia Carberry” in this group of geo- 
graphical books. Perhaps “/ucus a non 
lucendo” suggests an analogy, since the 
adventures belong to no definitely named 
locality, except that they are distinctly 
of these United States. But if they had 
occurred in Patagonia, they would still 
be worth following. And one may sus- 
pect that Letitia would encounter amaz- 
ing adventures there too—or on India’s 
coral strands—if she saw fit to run her 
motor car thither. She is a brand-new 
and wholly delightful type of old maid 
in fiction, and we wish to amend our 











®TuHe Long GREEN Roan, “By Sarah “a McLean 
Greene. New York: The Baker & Tay‘or Com any. 
$1.25. 

*AWAKENING. By Maud Diver. New Yerk: John 
Lane Company. $1.30. 

“THe AMAZING Apvewty RES OF LETITIA o ARBERRY. 
By Mary R. Rinchart. Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill 


$1.25. 
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opening remarks by the admission that 
if there is distressing lack of originality 
in heroines of North, South, East and 
West, there is found one here in the 
good State of Spinsterhood who is dis- 
tinctly unique. 


& 

Modern Drama and Opera. A Reading 
List. Compiled by Clara (Mulliken) 
Norton, Frank K. Walter, Fanny Elsie 
Marquand. Boston: The Boston Book 
Co. Gi. (Bibliographies on D’An- 
nunzio, Hauptmann, Ibsen, Jones, 
Maeterlinck, Phillips, Pinero, Rostand, 
Shaw, Sudermann, and Debussy, Puc- 
cini, Richard Strauss.) 

Jn 1907, a very serviceable pamphlet 
by Clara A. Mulliken was _ issued. 
“Reading List on Modern Dramatists” 
was the title. It was a contribution 
offered by a student in the New York 
State Library School. With this as a 
foundation, a more pretentious book has 
just been published, the bibliographies 
having been increased by titles of im- 
portance appearing since 1907, and in- 
cluding the names of Pinero and Jones, 
in addition to the three composers. In 
its new form, the reading list is practical 
and handy. The compilations have been 
conscientiously made, and exhibit a wide 
acquaintance with the casual magazine 
literature of the subject. The 1911 edi- 
tion is more complete than that of 1907 
in the notation of editions, and opinions 
are more frequently quoted. The anno- 
tations are concise and suggestive, tho 
sometimes misleading. But there is no 
manifest principle of selection regarding 
magazine articles, and no careful dis- 
crimination between topics that have 
been digested, and the articles them- 
selves. Under Ibsen we note the omis- 
sion of several important articles by 
Archer, such as “Ibsen’s Imperialism” 
(Nineteenth Century, 61 :244-255), the 
oversight of Huneker’s essay in “Icono- 
clasts,” and no mention of Maeterlinck’s 
estimate of Ibsen. Arthur Symons’s 
articles are also passed over (see Quar- 
terly, 205 :375-397), and tho Mansfield’s 
“Peer Gynt” received extended com- 


ment, such references have been cast 
aside. To show the rapid changes that 
take place in b‘bliographical matter, 


since this small book appeared ‘From 
Ibsen’s* Workshop” has been translated 


by A. G. 


Chater, and the definitive 
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Viking edition has started with the first 
four volumes. .Such an important mat- 
ter as Ibsen’s consideration of the Saga 
(Contemporary Review, 90:318-331) 
has been ignored. Under Maeterlinck 
we find no reference to the fact that the 
Hovey translations have been trans- 
ferred to Dodd, Mead & Co.; there is no 
mention of Harry’s biography, either in 
its French or English form, and Hun- 
eker’s brilliant essay in “Iconoclasts” is 
not included. Tho Faguet’s excellent 
essay on “Symbolical Drama” was trans- 
lated in the International (8 :329-341), 
it is neglected; and the many accounts 
of the outdoor performances of “Pelleas 
et Mélisande” and “Macbeth” are abso- 
lutely ignored, even tho Madame Mae- 
terlinck herself considered them. The 
compilers seem to be in ignorance of the 
article on Maeterlinck which appeared 
in THE INDEPENDENT May 4, and we do 
not see how any general reader could 
afford to ignote Van Bever’s personal 
record of Maeterlinck, even tho it be in 
French. Too late to be included here 
there have appeared biographies on 
Maeterlinck by Edward Thomas and by 
Montrose J. Moses, together with Archi- 
bald Henderson’s Boswellian account of 
Bernard Shaw. The latter’s preface to 
the Brieux plays needs also to be noted 
in a later edition. These are merely 
hasty observations of matter omitted 
from this Bibliography of Modern 
Drama and Opera. But withal, it is 
useful and will serve the purposes of 
the average library and of reading clubs. 
a 

The Pilgrims of Iowa. 
I2mo, pp. xiv. 422. 

grim Press. $2. 
All who are interested in the religious 
historv of the West know of the “Towa 
Band.” They were eleven young gradu- 
ates of Andover Theological Seminary 
who, in the fall of 1863, went by train to 
Buffalo, and from there by steamboat 
and prairie schooner to Towa, fo double 
the number of ministers, Presbyterian 
and Congregational. who had been the 
pioneers directed thither by the Ameri- 


By T.-O. Douglass. 
Boston: The Pil- 


.can Home Missionary Society, then sup- 


ported by the two denominations. Mr. 
Douglass was not one of them, but he 
came early enough to know most of the 
pioneers, and, as secretary of the Towa 
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Home Missionary Society for twenty- 
five years, he knew the churches of the 
State as well, and has been commissioned 
to write this very readable and trust- 
worthy story of Congregationalism in 
Iowa; for, curiously enough, all the 
members of the Iowa Band chose to be 
Congregationalists. They gave charac- 
ter to the State as well as strength to 
their denomination. 
riched by many portraits of the religious 
leaders whose lives are briefly given. 
& 


A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on 
Micah, Zephaniah, Nahum, Habakkuk, 
Obadiah and Joel. By John Merlin Powis 
Smith, Ph.D. William Hayes Ward, 
D.D., LL.D., Julius A. Bewer, Ph. D. 
I2mo, pp. xix, 363, 28, 146. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $3. 

This volume, which covers six of the 
Minor Prophets, is the latest of the 
admirable series called “The  Inter- 
national Critical Commentary,” edited 
by Professors Briggs and Driver and the 
Rev. Alfred Plummer. The series is 
-well advanced in publication. Of the 
volumes, twenty-five are allotted to the 
Old Testament and nineteen to the New 
Testament, and twenty of the forty-four 
are already issued. They represent the 
best advance in biblical criticism and 
interpretation thus far given in English. 
The writers are American and English, 
those on the New Testament English 
mainly, and those on the Old Testament 
mainly American. In the present vol- 
ume Micah, Zephaniah and Nahum are 
treated by Prof. J. M. P. Sm‘th, of the 
University of Chicago; Habakkuk by 
Dr. William Hayes Ward, of THe INDE- 
PENDENT; and Obadiah and Joel by 
Prof. Julius A. Bewer, of Union Theo- 
logical Seminary. A main task of these 
authors is to secure as nearly as possible 
an original Hebrew text, whch in-not a 
few cases has suffered deformation at 
the hands of the earlier scribes. Then 
comes the work of the higher critic, who 
must study the date and single or com- 
posite authorship of the work, while the 
exegete will, on such a basis, interpret it. 
These volumes are not meant for edifi- 
cation: rather for the use of students of 
Scripture who can appreciate the prob- 
lems involved; and the present volume is 
not behind the others in critical“ value. 


The volume is en- - 
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One finds the conclusions of the authors 
after a full study of all the available 
sources. 


a 
Literary Notes 


...-A wealth of illustrations of biblical 
manners ana customs from the observations 
of travelers in the Orient at the present time 
is to be found in the Rev. E. J. Hardy’s The 
Unvarying East (Scribner). 


....A useful means of keeping track of 
what is happening in any or all lines is the 
new monthly Index to Dates of Current 
Evenis published by R. R. Bowker Company, 
298 Broadway, New York, at $2 a year. 


....A convenient and sensible handtook for 
treatment of minor ills and accidents ‘is Home 
Hygiene and Prevention of Disease, by Dr. 
Norman E.: Ditman (Duffield; $1.50). It 
contains a great variety of information al- 
phabetically arranged. 


...-An international Who’s Who in Science 
has been compiled by H. H. Stephenson and 
published by Macmillan at $2. It includes 
addresses, list of chief publications and brief 
biographical data for over 4,000 men of 
science in all lands ana also a convenient tab- 
ulation of the leading professors in the great 
universities of the world; altogether a valu- 
able and time-saving work of reference. 


....An unusually careful historical and so- 
cial study of Modern England is that made by 
M. Louis Cozamian, lecturer in the Paris Sor- 
bonne. (Dutton; $1.50.) He discusses the 
political, artistic and intellectual movements of 
the times from an impartial standpoint and 
resists the temptation to exaggerate distinc- 
tions to produce striking effects. His con- 
clusions are on the whole optimistic. He 
finds that the individualistic traditions of the 
Liberals do not prevent them from adopting 
new policies to meet changing economic needs 
and that pragmatism coming to the rescue of 
religion has given it new vitality and power 
over the modern mind. . 

....Milestones, a play by Arnold Bennett 
and Edward Knoblauch, was enthusiastically 
received last week in London at the Royalty 
Theater. This play by an American dramatist 
and an English novelist is described as an 
essay on three truisms, as follows: that hu- 
man nature is human nature, that history re- 
peats itself, and that self-sacrifice reacts upon 
the self-sacrificing. The drama deals with the 
fortunes of a family at three important epochs 
in its career: 1860, 1885 and 1912. 


....-From G. P. Putnam’s Sons we receive 
four volumes of Moliére’s piays in the trans- 
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lation of Professor Curtis Hidden Page, is- 
‘sued now separately, as follows: The Learned 
Ladies; The Hypocrite; The Tradesman 
Turned Gentleman; Tie Affected Misses and 
The Doctor by Compulsion ($1 each). 
The hackneyed Italian proverb of the trans- 
lator being a traducer (see how it works out 
in translating the epigram!) comes to mind as 
we con these titles as substitutes for Les 
Femmes Savantes; Tartuffe; Le Bourgeois 
Gentilhomme; I.es Précieuses Ridicules, and 
Le Médecin malgré lui. Above all does the 
inadequacy of “Affected Misses” for Pré- 
cieuses Ridicutes strike the reader. The texts 
are better than the titles, however. Did not 
Goethe say he re-read Moliére annually in 
order to preserve a sane philosophy of life, 
and for other almost equally good reasons? 
Whatever the pretext, let us re-read Moliére. 
In doing so, one will all the same turn with 
disgust from the emptiness of the contempo- 
rary stage. Never was there a time when 
more interest was taken in the stage by in- 
telligent people and when the stage offered 
the public so poor an entertainment withal: 
or, if “never” is too flat a word, “well, hardly 
ever,” as the captain of H. M. S. Pinafore 
used to say. When the Chicago players pre- 
sent Moliére in Professor Page’s translation 
one regrets the want of snap in the English 
version—but one is grateful to him all the 
same. He has enlarged Molére’s. visiting list. 


....The first number of a new architectural 
journal, The Architectural Quarterly of Har- 
vard University, is published this month. The 
purpose of the periodical is to make accessible 
important work by students, special lectures 
delivered in the school, and contributions by 
members of the teaching staff and graduates. 
The first number contains an illustrated paper 
on “Architectural Acoustics,” by’ Professor W. 
C. Sabine, with a practical discussion of a 
number of recent theaters, lecture halls, and 
churches. The number also contains several 
drawings of important examples of European 
architecture and an essay on “The Mediaeval 
Town Halls of Italy.” The annual subscrip- 
tion to the Quarterly is two dollars a year. 


....Surely Mr. Merrick must have had stage 
experience of his own, in addition to his vis- 
ion from the author’s armchai: in the wings, 
for many of his best short stories and severa) 
of his novels—among them The Position of 
Peggy (Kennerley; $1.20)—have theater-folk 
for their heroes and heroines. But they are 
not stagey folk—these theater people; they 
are living beings. In innocent entertainment 
and sentiment without sentimentality, few 
novelists are Mr. Merrick’s equals. He has 
imagination, humor, pathos, and a lightness of 
touch that is rare with English story-tellers, 
and is persistently suggestive of French mod- 


els. The Peggy of his latest novel is a teath- 
er-brained and attractive young actress; the 
fiancé who is engaged to her so long but does 
not marry her is an impecunious Christopher 
Tatham, who fails as an actor and lacks en- 
thusiasm for clerking, before he becomes a 
respected playwright. A most diverting tale. 


a 
Pebbles 


Diner—I say, waiter! Remove this cheese 
quickly. 

Waiter—Isnt it all mght, sir? 

Diner—Oh, quite all right; but it’s eating 
my bread—New York Evening Mail. 


“PropLE nowadays,” said the old house cat, 
“don’t know how to raise children. They let 
the youngsters have their own way too much.” 

“That’s right,” repliea the old brood hen. 
“Look at these chicks of mine. They wouldn't 
have amounted to a thing if they hadn’t been 
sat upon.” 


Apropss of Oscar Browning’s memoirs, 
Brander Mathews recalls a clever epigram 
once written by a student on Professor 
Browning’s increasing corpulency. It ran as 
follows: 

O. B., oh, be obedient 
To nature’s stern decrees; 
For though you be but one O. B., 
You may be too obese. 
—Catholic Fortnightly Review. 


THE ORANGEMAN’S CREED. 
I am a loyalist: let no man doubt my loyalty. 
I'll serve the King and honor him: do hom- 
age on my knees. 
I'll be the firm defender and the champion ot 
monarchy 
As long as I’m allowed to do exactly as I 
please. 


I am a patriot: no other man compares with 


me 
In trumpeting the glory of the Mistress of 
the Seas. 
I'll die—or talk of dying—to secure her power 
and liberty ; 
As long as I'm allowed te do exactly as I 
please. 


I am a legalist: I guard the law’s authority. 
I find my foremost duty in obeying its de- 
crees. 
I acknowledge all the sacred rights of liberty 
and property 
As long as I’m allowed to do exactly as | 
please. 


And loyalist and patriot and legalist I'll ever 
be 
On this simple sole condition (surely no 
one disagrees) : 
That no man shall oppose me and that every 
man shall yield to me. 
That I—but no one else—may do exactly as 
I please. 
—W. N. E., in Westminster Gasette, 
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The Conquest of the South Pole 


THE most famous match of might and 
wits and endurance the world has ever 
seen or will see is won, and the farthest 
end of the world has been reached and 
conquered. It was, in the brave Pheni- 
cian myth of olden time, the Pillars of 
Hercules, where the Iberian cliff threat- 
ened the Mauretanian shore, that was 
the world’s end; then, after lingering 
centuries, out from these same Spanish 
Straits sailed boldly the famed Italian to 
push the world’s confines far across the 
untried waters and discover the new 
continent which in the beginning God 
had made to balance the old, and to teach 
the older nations great examples of lib- 
erty. Then hero vied with hero, nation 
with nation,,to explore unknown lands 
and unvisited seas, until no portion of 
the round earth seemed unconquered ex- 
cept the two Poles, patrolled with ice- 
bergs and imprisoned behind invincible 
bars of night and cold. For a century 
rash men assailed the northern extreme, 
and many never returned, until, at last, 
one lucky and intrepid explorer ach'eve1 
the world’s upper extreme, “to the Dark 
Tower came,” and returned to be ac- 


claimed the victor in the world’s great- 
est rivalry of conquests. 

But there remained the Southern Pole, 
doubly fortified with mountains and gla- 
ciers. But the attack was bravely made 
by Lieutenant Shackleton, who -just 
failed of reaching the goal; and next to- 
gether started two runners in a mighty 
race, the Norwegian, Roald Amundsen, 
and the English Robert F. Scott, both 
well tried and brave. It was a fair start, 
an even match, and a mad but heedful 
rush across ice barriers, up mountain 
steeps two miles high, across crevasses, 
day after day in eternal winter’s glint of 
frozen summer, until the final goal, the 
world’s last goal, was reached. We 
know that Amundsen reached it, mighty 
victor, for he has hastened back to tell 
the great story, and we hope that Cap- 
tain Scott also reached it, that the two 
may hold equal honors so long as the 
world gives its fair guerdon to courage 
and noble ambition. Thus in the Golden 
Age of Arcady, Daphnis and Damoetas 
contended in friendly rivalry for the 
meed of pastoral song and both bore 
away the prize. 

And the praise of men is all the prize 
that one or both of these hardy explorers 
can win. No merchants will ever bear 
away ingots of gold from the glaciers of 
the Queen Maud Range, where only 
death lives, and Nature breeds nothing 
better than hurricanes of ice. Yet manly 
courage is a better product than the 
wealth that Spain brought back from 
Peru, and the fame of great deeds is a 
richer possession than escutcheons and 
estates. Amundsen honors Norway with 
the names of the sons of Norse sires 
spread over the southernmost zone, and 
his name will be held in endless honor 
from the utmost North to the furthest 


Polar South. 
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The Roosevelt Movement 


Mr. Stimson, the Secretary of War, 
visited Mr. Roosevelt at Oyster Bay on 
January 7. Immediately thereafter he 
authorized the publication of the follow- 
ing statement: 

“I am and have been for many years a close 
personal friend of Theodore Roosevelt and of 
William H. Taft, and I have never in the past 
found, and do not now find, it difficult in the 
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slightest degree to be loyal to both those 
friendships. I ioined Mr. Taft’s Cabinet 


after consultation with Col. Roosevelt and on 
Col. Roosevelt's advice. I have never believed 
that Col. Roosevelt would be a candidate 
against Mr. Taft, and, after talking with Col. 
Roosevelt today, I find no reason to change 
my mind.” 

There is some evidence that Mr. 
Roosevelt’s determination to be a candi- 
date was reached after this conversation 
with Secretary Stimson, because he be- 
came convinced that in this way he 
would satisfy an “overwhelming de- 
mand.” In a letter to Frank A. Mun- 
sey on January 16, and recently given to 
the public by Mr. Roosevelt, he said: 

“IT shall not seek the nomination, nor would 
I accept it if it came to me as the result of an 
intrigue. But I will not tie my hands by a 
statement which would make it difficult or im- 
possible for me to serve the public by under- 
taking a great task if the people as a whole 
seemed definitely to come to the conclusion 
that I ought to do that task. . . . If at this par- 
ticular crisis the people feel that I am the one 
man in sight to do the job, then I should 
regard myself as shirking a plain duty if I 
refused ‘to do it. . .. If the people should feel 
that I was the instrument to be used at this 
time, I should accept, even although I knew 
that I should be broken and cast aside in the 
using. ... I have all along felt that even if 
there should be a strong popular demand for 
me, yet that unless, this demand were literally 
overwhelming it could hardly make itself ef- 
fective. But it seems to me that it is better 
that it should not make itself effective rather 
than that by any action of mine I should make 
it seem that I desire the Presidency for my 
own sake, or am willing to accept it unless it 
comes to me as the result of a real popular 
movement.” 


There should be “some tangible evi- 
dence” of this real popular movement, 
he added, before an announcement of 
his candidacy. A few days later the evi- 
dence seemed to him to be sufficient, and, 
as he said, he threw his hat into the ring. 

We see no evidence that the “people 
as a whole” are calling for him and feel 
that he is “the one man in sight to do the 
job,” altho his candidacy is by no means 
without support. Thus far there are no 
indications that a majority of the people 
in only one of the two great parties de- 
sire his nomination. Many who were 
his political friends have been repelled 
by his. attempt to introduce a new issue 
and make it dominant.. We refer, of 
_course, to his advocacy of a recall of 
court decisions on constitutional ques- 
tions by a majority vote at the polls. 
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What may take place hereafter we car- 
not say, but if Mr. Roosevelt thinks 
there has been shown, up to the present 
time, an overwhelming demand for him, 
he is misled. 

There were two notable public ad- 
dresses, last week, one by the President 
and the other by Secretary Stimson. 
Mr. Taft’s -subject was the proposed re- 
call of court decisions, and what he said 
should be read by all who desire to be 
familiar with the objections to this revo- 
lutionary and reactionary proposition. No 
brief summary can do justice to this ad- 
mirable statement. We quote a few 
words which were not ‘strictly a part of 
the argument: 


“T do not hesitate to say that it lays the ax 
at the root of the tree of well-ordered free- 
dom, and subjects the guarantees of life, lib- 
erty and property without remedy to the fitful 
impulse of a temporary majority of our elec- 
torate. . . . What is the necessity of such a 
crude, revolutionary, fitful and unstable way 
of reversing judicial constructions of the Con- 
stitution? Why, if the construction is wrong. 
can it not he righted by Constitutional amend- 
ment. . . . Such a proposal as this is utterly 
without merit or-utility, and, instead of being 
progressive, is reactionary; instead of being 
in the interest of all the people and of the 
stability of popular government, 1s sowing the 
seeds of confusion and tyranny.” 


But, aside from such characteriza- 
tions of this proposition, Mr. Taft was 
courteous and complimentary in his ref- 
erences to Mr. Roosevelt. In a second 
speech he said: 


“During the Administration of my distin- 
guished predecessor, and by his appeals to 
Congress and to the public, the people and es- 
pecially the business communities were aroused 
to the necessity of action [for the restraint 
of corporate and vested interests]. The great 
public benefit arising from this movement can- 
not be overestimated. It put the people on 
guard in every State and in every community.” 


Mr. Stimson, at the beginning of his 
address, said: 


“I entered public life under the inspiration 
of Theodore Roosevelt. JI am a firm believer 
in the great national policies for which he has 
fought. And I now remain his sincere friend. 
But I believe that those who are forcing him, 
contrary to his original intention, into the 
arena against Mr. Taft are jeopardizing in- 
stead of helping the real cause of progress in 
the nation. The introduction of such a con- 
test at this time, dragging in, as it necessarily 
will, new and personal issues which are quite 
foreign to the great progressive policies for 
which the Republican party stands, cannot 
fail to weaken whichever candidate is event- 
ually nominated in June.” 
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We believe that Mr. Roosevelt’s can- 
didacy is injurious to the Progressive 
movement and that his nomination would 
be still more injurious both to that move- 
ment and to the Republican party. Even 
if that party were now united and har- 
monious, the prospect of success for it 
in November would not be highly en- 
couraging. If it should now humiliate 
Mr, Taft by withholding from him that 
renomination which custom has given to 
a worthy President, and should name 
Mr. Roosevelt for his place, it would 
have a nominee asking the people to 
give him, honor not given to Washing- 
ton, Jefferson or Grant, and to say at the 
polls that now for the first time an 
American has been found worthy to 
serve in the White House for more than 
eight years. He would stand as the ad- 
vocate of such treatment of judges and 
court decisions as he himself condemned 
when he said: “Savages do not like an 
independent and upright judiciary; they 
want the judge to decide their way, and 
if he does not they want to behead 
him.” His conduct with respect to Mr. 
Taft would be counted against him by 
many who gladly voted for him in 1904. 
Only by a great blunder of the Demo- 
crats could he be successful. But the 
nomination of Mr. Bryan isnot ex- 
pected. 

as 


The Senate Amends the Peace 


Treaties 

Last Thursday the Senate of the 
United States ratified the peace treaties 
with England and France by a vote of 
76 to 3, after making certain amend- 
ments the ins:stence on which is a public 
misfortune and a national humiliation. 
Twice before has our Upper House 
failed to meet the hopes of President 
and people in regard to arbitration. 

Nevertheless the treaties as amended 
are considerably in advance of those 
treaties negotiated in 1908 and 1909 by 
Secretary Root with a score of our sister 
nations, in which “vital interests,” ‘“na- 
tional honor” and the “interests of third 
parties” are reserved for the arbitrament 
of war. 

In the present treaties “all differences” 
which are “justiciable” in nature are to 
be settled by arbitration, the only excep- 
tions being questions which affect 


“the admissions of aliens into the United 
States, or the admission of aliens to the edu- 
cational institutions of the several States, or 
the territorial integrity of the several States 
or to the United States, or concerning the 
question of the alleged indebtedness or mon- 
1ed obligation of any State of the United 
States, or any question which depends upon or 
involves the maintenance of the traditional 
attitude of the United States concerning 
American questions, commonly described as 
the Monroe Doctrine, or other purely govern- 
mental policy.” 

As all these exceptions, save possibly 
that of the Monroe Doctrine, seem to be 
excluded from arbitration within the 
original terms of the treaty, and as it is 
quite inconceivable~“that England or 
France would ever desire to bring any 
of them into court, their incorporation 
into the treaty would seem as harmless 
as it is superfluous. 

The only serious amendment is that 
which strikes out the clause in Article 
III, which gives the Joint High Commis- 
sion power to decide whether a dispute 
is “justiciable” or not, and therefore to be 
arbitrated. But the Joint High Commis- 
sion—the analog on an_ international 
scale of the grand jury of private law— ° 
remains intact, and much good will come 
from its investigations, and from its de- 
lays in publishing its findings, allowing 
that time may cool heated passions and 
reason may be restored. 

The most humiliating feature of the 
Senate’s action, however, is the fact that 
the vote was on strictly partisan lines, 
the Democrats and insurgent Repub- 
licans voting almost solidly for every 
emasculating amendment. This is the 
Democratic party’s first great blunder in 
the present campaign. The insurgents 
seemed to follow the lead of Mr. Roose- 
velt, who used the full force of his great 
prestige against ratification, even accus- 
ing President Taft of “unctuous and 
odious hypocrisy.” 

We shall not go into a detailed dis- 
cussion now of the arguments used in 
the Senate against the treaties. Neither 
do we advise Mr. Taft whether he 
should attempt to get England and 
France to accept them as amended, or 
to pigeonhole them until after the cam- 
paign, in the hope that an aroused and 
renewed pressure of public opinion will 
force the Senate to yield. Today we 
only emphasize the fact that the treaties 
as first drafted were to be binding upon 
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England and France just as much as 
upon us. Whatever dangers lurked in 
their ratification for us were equally 
unescapable for them. The simple truth 
is that England and France were not 
afraid: to trust their honor to our safe 
keeping and sense of justice, while we 
were not civilized enough to meet them 
in the same spirit. The United States 
has, therefore, abdicated, for the pres- 
ent at least, its leadership in the peace 
movement of the world which it has 
held from the days of William Penn 
and Benjamin Franklin till now. Hap- 
pily, however, the peace movement can- 
not. be stopped, it can only be retarded. 
President Taft and Secretary Knox 
need not be discouraged. The enlight- 
ened sense of mankind is with them. 
All obstacles must eventually give way. 
In the meantime, let us accord them due 
honor for their noble endeavor for the 
abolition of war and the progress of 
civilization. 
zs 
The Minimum Wage Problem 


PusBLic opinion in favor of a mini- 
mum wage, fixt by legally prescribed 
process and enforced by government, is 
steadily extending over a widening area. 
Minimum wage boards have been in 
operation in the State of Victoria, Aus- 
tralia, since 1896, and in Great Britain 
since January, 1910. The Legislature 
of Massachusetts in 1911 authorized 
the appointment of a commission to in- 
vestigate the wages of women and 
minors, and to report on the advisability 
of establishing minimum wage boards in 
that commonwealth. The report of the 
commission was submitted to the Legis- 
lature in January. It presents a careful 
review of the whole problem, and _ rec- 
ommends the creation of minimum wage 
boards. 

Such State interference with “free- 
dom of contract” would have been 
curtly condemned, less than a genera- 
tion ago, as unconstitutional and a plain 
flying in the face of “political econ- 
omy.” It finds. favor today with men 
whose knowledge of law and economics 
is, to say the least, not inferior to that 
of the jurists and teachers of a past 
generation, because conditions confront 
us now which will not bend to a priori 
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theory ; conditions to which theory must 
adapt itself as best it may. 

An appalling mass of human wreck- 
age has been produced by the assump- 
tion that legal freedom of contract could 
be freedom of contract in fact when the 
parties to the bargain were respectively 
Might and Helplessness. Thanks to 
that assumption England finds herself 
today with a population so nearly unfit 
for military service that the mere sug- 
gestion of war almost causes panic. 
England has ground up more than raw 
materials in her mills. She has ground 
up her men and money. America has 
made a long start on England’s road of 
folly, as the conditions at Lawrence, fcr 
example, bear witness. 

The report of the Massachusetts Com- 
mission on Minimum Wage Boards pre- 
sents supporting evidence not lightly to 
be brushed aside. The investigations 
recorded indicate that the number of 
wage-earning women in that common- 
wealth who are working merely to add 
to their comforts or luxuries is insig- 
nificant. ‘‘Women in general are work- 
ing because of dire necessity, and in 
most cases the combined income of the 
family is not more than adequate to 
meet the -families’ cost of living.” In 
general, woman’s wage in Massachu- 
setts is less than “a living wage.” At 
the same time it is shown that in the 
same industry good wages are paid in 
certain establishments, while in com- 
peting establishments the low wages 
prevail which bring down the general 
average. The commission rightly argues 
that these facts prove exploitation by 
the low wage establishments, or incom- 
petent management, and that, in any 
case, the industry which does not on the 
whole pay a living wage is parasitic, 
and of questionable social value. In the 
long run its costs fall on other indus- 
tries, or on the community. That en- 
lightened employers admit the sound- 
ness of this reasoning is shown by the 
circumstance that in Australia and in 
England competent employers do not 
object to the minimum wage laws, and 
usually welcome the “determinations” 
made by the minimum wage boards. 

Persistent and powerful opposition to 
the proposed legislation will of course 
be made in Massachusetts and in other 
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States which may take up the idea. It 
will be as futile as opposition to child 
labor legislation, industrial insurance 
legislation, sanitary and tenement house 
legislation, and other policies, which an 
enlightened public opinion and a stur- 
dier social conscience are bound to stand 
for. In the political economy of today 
there is no more fundamental principle 
than that every industry must meet its 
own costs, including the cost of main- 
taining its labor force in unimpaired 
health and efficiency. 


zt 
A College of Religion 


THERE has been an’ extraordinary 
development during the past generation 
in the courses of ,higher education in 
religion. A half century ago, and later, 
the denominational theological seminary, 
to educate ministers, was all there was, 
and was everywhere of one type. When 
fully equipt it had five professors: of 
Old Testament Hebrew, of New Testa- 
ment Greek, of Church History, of 
Homiletics and of Dogmatic Theology. 
Of all these the chief and crown was the 
last, which was often frankly called 
Polemic Theology, and the students 
were known as “theologs.” There was 
no provision for the instruction of any 
who did not plan to enter the ministerial 
profession, 

Very different is the condition now. 
These five departments have been sub- 
divided and others added to them in the 
clerical curriculum. The list of teachers 
in a leading theological seminary rises 
to fifteen or twenty, while a number of 
secondary schools, such as those found- 
ed by Mr. Moody, begin fitting young 
men and young women for positions as 
Sunday school teachers and religious 
workers in other ways. But just as our 
hundreds of normal schools called for a 
higher grade of normal colleges attached 
to our universities, so our theological 
seminaries have begun to attach to 
themselves departments of higher reli- 
gious pedagogy to fit for the new pro- 
fessions in religious and social service, 
and for special training of ministers and 
young women who expect to engage in 
foreign or domestic mission work. We 
thus have colleges, or, rather, universi- 
ties of religion. 
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While other theological seminaries are 
thus broadening out their work, we may 
take as an example Hartford Seminary, 
because of its large scheme and plans. 
It is not the only one, by any means, 
that now has a special department of 
foreign missions, but it will there be put 
on a firm and permanent basis, and 
attached to it is the School of Religious 
Pedagogy. The Hartford Theological 
Seminary itself needs no present further 
endowment, but for these two newer 
departments Mrs. John Stewart Ken- 
nedy has given $250,000, and promised 
as much if a third $250,000 is secured. 
Already one anonymous giver has of- 
fered $100,000, and the remainder will 
doubtless be secured, and Mrs. Kennedy 
will give yet $100,000 more for a build- 
ing to house students. Beyond doubt 
gifts of land and buildings will raise the 
total immediate sum to $1,000,000, and 
for a full endowment as much. more 1s 
to be sought, and other departments are 
in mind. The plans provide that there 
shall be interdenominational schools— 
since polemic theology has gone out of 
fashion—for the training of young men 
and women not only for foreign mis- 
sions, but for the new professions that 
have arisen during the last fifty years in 
Christian service and philanthropy, in 
the fields of religious education, social 
settlement work, charitable institutions, 
secretaryships in the Young Men’s and 
Young Women’s Christian Associations, 
as pastors’ assistants and in music, 
There are thousands of men and women 
in these fields already, and thousands 
more will desire training of the most 
thoro sort. 

We are learning—and it is taught us 
at home as well as abroad—that religion 
itself bears worthy fruit only as it is 
supported by the highest education. We 
are learning just now in both Turkey 
and China what education can do. It is 
the mission schools that are reforming 
or undermining the religions of India. 

Over fifty years ago there arose the 
question about Boston whether the 
American Board was not wasting good 
missionary money in developing schools 
in the mission field of India instead of 
sticking to its first business of preach- 
ing the gosnel. So the secretary of 
the board, Dr. Anderson, was sent to 
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India to investigate and feport, as he 
was thought to be a very wise man. 
But he proved a very foolish man. He 
reported against the schools, and they 
were closed or reduced to mere primary 
rank. The result was disastrous, and it 
took a !ong while to restore the influence 
which was lost. A religion that is not 
backed by education will sink into super- 
stition or worse. That lesson has now 
been learnt by all Christian statesmen, 
and the upheavals in Turkey, India, 
China and Japan have all been made pos- 
sible by the increased number of young 
men whose education was fostered by 
these mission colleges. But we see that a 
Chicago denominational paper has for- 
gotten, or never knew, what experience 
of a century has taught, and it is stirririg 
up the churches to demand that the 
American Board should give up its 
higher institutions in foreign lands, and 
that the American Missionary Associa- 
tion should cease to press its Christian 
educational policy among the negroes of 
the South, on the plea that it is too great 
a burden on Congregational money to 
finance such colleges. It would have what 
money can be raised devoted to denomi- 
national church work, to organizing Con- 
gregational churches in cities and towns 
which are supplied with competing col- 
ored Methodist and colored Baptist 
churches. The one question to be con- 
sidered is as to which method will have 
the larger influence for intelligence and 
Christianity among the masses of colored 
people. For our part we cannot approve 
the recrudescence of a long discarded and 
discredited theory of evangelism which 
would preach but not teach. The new 
movement teaches the teachers. 


a 
The Middleman in Science 


WE hear much complaint nowadays of 
the middlemen in commerce. They are 
too numerous, it is said, there are too 
many links in the chain connecting pro- 
ducer with consumer. But in the scien- 
tific field the fault is quite the opposite. 
There are too few middlemen, not 
enough qualified persons engaged in the 
transmission of newly discovered truth 
to the masses. Writers of all sorts have 
multiplied amazingly and acquired un- 
precedented skill, with the exception of 
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writers of popular science. In_ this 
branch of literary art there is perhaps 
not an actual decline as compared with 
fifty years ago, but at least it may be 
safely said that it has not kept pace 
either with the advance of science or 
with the growth of scientific education. 

There never was a time in the history 
of the world when scientific discoveries 
were so frequent or so sensational. There 
never was a time in the history of the 
world when so large a part of the popu- 
lation were educated to the point, of 
understanding and appreciating such dis- 
coveries. Yet there is a widespread in- 
difference, amounting sometimes to. a 
positive aversion, on the part of the pub- 
lic, to a knowledge of the progress of 
science. Our literary magazines do not 
so commonly as formerly give space for 
a department devoted to science and in- 
vention. Once a theater might be filled 
with a fashionable and distinguished 
audience to see a watchspring burn in 
oxygen or a mouse perish for lack of it. 
Nowadays it is hard to get out a quorum 
for a demonstration of liquid air or radi- 
um. Recent discoveries in heredity are 
as startling and disconcerting to popular 
notions as gravitation or evolution, yet 
they attract little attention and arouse no 
heated controversies. 

It is, of course, easiest to ascribe this 
popular indifference to the defects of our 
educational system. The schoolmaster 
has largely taken the place left vacant in 
our modern thought by the abdication of 
the devil. Teachers are nowadays held 
responsible for anything that goes wrong 
with either the individual or society. We 
shall not attempt here to relieve them of 
any part of the heavy burden of re- 
sponsibility thrust upon them, for as a 
class they seem rather to enjoy it, per- 
haps because it is a tribute to their im- 
portance. But it seems to us unwar- 
ranted to assume that a distaste for sci- 
ence is due to the introduction of science 
into the curriculum, as it is also unwar- 
ranted to assume that the reason why 
people do not commonly read the English 
classics in after life is because they had 
to study them in the classroom. No; the 
difficulty is, in our opinion, due largely 
to the lack of a class of competent and 
zealous interpreters of scientific thought, 
and if our educational system is in any 
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degree responsible for this deficiency in 
our modern life, it is because it does not 
lay enough stress on training in the art 
of popular presentation. 

Our universities cannot be expected 
to discover and train many Mendels or 
Galileos. The number cf persons who 
can profitably devote their lives to re- 
search is relatively small in each genera- 
tion, even tho it ought to be larger than 
it is now in this country. These pro- 
fessional investigators for the most part 
dislike to have people crowd around 
them and look over their shovlders as 
they work. We do not think it would 
hurt them so much as they think it would 
to give a popular exposition of their re- 
searches, but we recognize the fact that 
they are often incapable of making com- 
prehensible to the lay mind the signifi- 
cance of what they are doing,.and in any 
case it would not be profitable to take 
much of their time for this purpose from 
the labors for which they are peculiarly 
fitted. But here is a task, indeed a duty, 
for the large number of our graduates 
who have been trained in the method of 
science and inspired by its ideals and yet 
are not able, either for lack of genius or 
opportunity, to devote themselves to its 
advancement. They should constitute 
the middlemen of science, its spokesmen 
and popularizers. They might stand be- 
tween the small group of research men, 
absorbed in their specialties, and the 
great mass of readers to whom the prog- 
ress of science is of importance and 
would be of interest if pains were taken 
properly to present it to them. 

It is not, of course, to be expected that 
people will follow with interest every 
step in routine of research, the steady, 
tedious march of the advance guard of 
science, ever onward into the unknown. 
But people are naturally interested in 
two features of scientific work, in its 
speculative and practical sides, its the- 
ories and its applications. In recent 
progress of the physical and biological 
sciences both these features have been 
present. The new theories are revolu- 
tionary and the new applications in- 
numerable. The newspapers and maga- 
zines offer unprecedented opportunities 
for reaching the public, but these chan- 
nels are insufficiently utilized. Occasion- 
ally a brilliant article appears in print 


and proves that it is not impossible to be 
both accurate and popular. But for the 
most part editors have to sacrifice one or 
the other of these qualities when they 
publish a scientific article, and it is not 
to be wondered at that they often escape 
from the dilemma by ignoring the sub- 
ject. But if our bachelors of science had 
a little more of the missionary spirit and 


- a little more appreciation of popular 


needs and tastes the deficiency might 
readily be remedied. 


& 


We have received the fol- 
lowing letter from the 
Attorney-General of the 
United States: 


In THe INDEPENDENT for March 7th, I read. 
a very satisfactory review of the controversy 
over the effort of the Executive Committee 
of the American Bar Association to eject Mr. 
William H. Lewis from membership on ac- 
count of his color. There is one error, how- 
ever, in the article, which s.ates: _ 

“The case is that of Assistant Attorney General 

William H. Lewis, whom Attorney General Wicker- 
sham nominated for membership. ” 
I did not nominate Mr. Lewis for membership. 
He was nominated by the local council for 
the State of Massachusetts, and elected by the 
Executive Committee in exact conformity 
with the by-laws. My first connection with 
the case was six months later, when, altho 
he had been a duly qualified member for that 
period, the Executive Committee undertook to 
oust him on the ground that the previous 
Executive Committee did not know that he 
was a colored man when, pursuant to the 
nomination of the Massachusetts Local Coun- 
cil, it elected him to membership. I enclose a 
copy of the circular letter which I sent to 
members of the association, and which sets 
forth the facts of the case. 

The only significance of the error which has 
crept into your article is that it might give a 
general misapprehension to the public and 
look as though I were endeavoring to secure 
the election of some one whom I had nomi- 
nated for membership—whereas, I had noth- 
ing whatever to do with. bringing Mr. Lewis’ 
name forward as a candidate for membership, 
and only took up his case when, without the 
slightest color of authority in the constitution 
or by-laws of the association, the Executive 
Committee undertook to throw him out. 

Gro. W. WICKERHAM. 


The accompanying circular letter fully 
and admirably presents the facts in the 
case, and makes it impossible for the 
Bar Association honorably to withdraw 
the election of Mr. Lewis, or, rather, to 
expel him from membership because of 
his fraction of negro blood. 


The Case of 
Mr. Lewis 
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If the country 
were to be raked 
over for a man to 
be put at the head of the new School of 
Journalism founded at Columbia Uni- 
versity by Mr. Pulitzer’s liberality, not 
a more competent man could be found 
than Dr, Talcott Williams, who has been 
chosen for the position. He is the son 
of a distinguished missionary in Syria, 
was graduated from Amherst College in 
1873, of which college he is a trustee, 
and, after experience in journalism in 
New York and Washington, became con- 
nected thirty years ago with the Phila- 
delphia Press. His recreation is in Ori- 
ental study, particularly of Arabic, and 
he has published papers on the dialect of 
Morocco. As a publicist and orator he 
has achieved much distinction, and is a 
sound and competent writer on political 
and moral questions. It has somet*mes 
been made a question whether journal- 
ism can be taught as a profession, or 
whether its scope is so wide that it in- 
cludes all branches of knowledge, sci- 
ence, law, politics and religion. Dr. Wil- 
liams belongs to that elder class of schol- 
ars who do not specialize narrowly, but 
have covered a broad field of study, and 
know how to find the results which spe- 
cialists have reached. Professor Cun- 
liffe, of the department of English in the 
University of Wisconsin, is to be the as- 
sociate director, and he is one of the most 
successful teachers in that institution. 
Whatever special field there may be to 
train men for a profession whose field 
has no limits we may be sure these men 
will discover it, and we believe it will 
come to be one of the most popular de- 
partments of the university. 

a 

A reader of THE 
INDEPENDENT writes 


The Columbia 
School of Journalism 


The Starling Again 


that he thinks we 
have been too severe in our judg- 
ment of the starling. Possibly we 
have, but all that we intended was 
a caution against the importation of 


new and very aggressive birds, for fear 
we get another English sparrow. This 
little scamp has a few friends, especially 
in the cities where he does scavenger 
work ; but out in the grain fields he is an 
unmitigated curse. They are just as 
anxious in England to get rid of him as 
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we are here, and the government has a 
systematic method of scattering poisoned 
grain along the streets to destroy him. 
We cannot afford to entertain any more 
such possible angels in disguise, for he 
needs the whole continent t» himself. 
Our friend writes us that he believes the 
starling eats no more fruit than the 
robin, and no more grain than the black- 
bird, and that he certainly has an un- 
erring eye for cutworms. To compare 
him with the blackbirds does h'm no 
good whatever, at least among the farm- 
ers; for if we have one native bird that 
outdoes another in mischief it is the 
backbird. Any one who has undertaken 
to protect his corn field from a dozen 
blackbirds has had his hands full. They 
know when they are safest, and for that 
reason select Sunday for their best meal. 
The writer has chased them back and 
forth with guns and imprecations for 
two hours at a time, unfitting himself for 
church service, while the blackbirds sim- 
ply went from one side of the field to the 
other, scoffing and laughing. As for 
robins, we have an instinct’ for favoring 
that bird, and making an exception of 
him, at the expense of every cherry we 
have, and our raspberries thrown in. 
Robin it is, and one would be only half 
a Yankee who did not quietly consent to 
let the redbreast have at least half he 
can grow. But when it comes to black- 
birds and starlings, we are not quite so 
generous. If the starling eats cutworms 
let him have them, provided he will let 
the grain alone, and will not take the 
cherries away from the robins and dig 
into the tomatoes. We quite agree with 
the correspondent when he tells us that 
he enjoys the cheery whistle of the new 
bird all winter long, while the robin 
and catbird have gone South. 

“One starling near us imitates the cry of a 
soaring hawk to perfection; another has made 
a catbird’s cry its own; and they all remind 
us that we have one faithful bird friend who 
fully earns what he claims.” 

We certainly have a deal of sympathy 
with our friendly critic; we are not quite 
so sure about the starling. 
x] 

We hear a good deal 
Songs in English nowadays about the 

singing of the songs 
of all nations in English. Now that the 
Metropolitan Opera House in New 
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York is putting on Professor Parker's 
“Mona,” with an English libretto by 
Prof. Brian Hooker, perhaps we _ shall 
hear more of it. Singers have at least 
two excuses for not preferring English. 
Few of them have been tra:ned to vocal- 
ize English vowels as they are spoken 
or to attack the consonants with any 
address; consequently they are neither 
comfortable nor distinct in the’r articu- 
lation of English. The second reason 
against an immediate general adoption 
of English on the operatic and concert 
stages lies in the fact that most English 
versions of foreign songs are unmusical 
and nonsensical. Here is a selection 
from the English libretto of Mozart’s 
“Marriage of Figaro”: 

Darling vengeance! passion so dainty, 

Banquet meet alone for sages; 

Not to your injury’s wages 

Is a weakness both mean and base. 

With discernment, cunning plenty, 
Circumspection ne’er yet flouted, 

lll achieve it! the fact’s undoubted.” 

Pen cannot highten or linotype improve 
upon the inanity of this version of a 
perfectly good lyric. In “Giaconda” we 
happen upon this tongue-twister, that 
might be adopted by worried wives as a 
test for husbands who return from the 
club after 11.30: 


Between twin tortures glistens 
Thy porphyry ensanguined.” 

And many of the translations of the 
texts of songs are no better than these 
gems from the opera. The manly 
strength of German lieder is lost, even 
as the daintiness or. sentiment of the 
French folk songs and the euphony of 
the Italian. Let us hope that we shall 
have better translations of foreign 
operas, ballads and lyrics before we are 
thrown upon English as the language 
of music. 

& 

Did William Watson 
Watson’s Lament ever read Edmund 

Spenser’s “Tears of 
the Muses”? He will there find more 
barrels of tears shed over the neglect of 
poetry, and that in the Elizabethan age, 
than he could draw gills of sympathy 
from the audiences to whom he has com- 
plained of the fact that “except for a 
certain vehement and voluble disciple of 
English imperial aggression, England’s 
living singers have to content themselves 


with a pecuniary compensation for their 
songs which would have seemed con- 
temptible to Scott and Byron.” Similar 
conditions, he said, prevail in this coun- 
try. He complained that motoring and 
aeroplaning and social life and business 
take up energy that ought to be spared 
for literary art; and that, worst of all, 
there is the awful critic, an interloper 
between the poet and his readers. And 
then the novel! People will not read a 
poem if they can bury themselves in a 
novel. Mr, Watson at least admits that 
Mr. Kipling is a poet, only he does not 
like Kipling’s subjects. We had poets 
that made a good living at their art a few 
years ago, and if he could only give us 
a few now of their rank we believe the 
people would appreciate them. In the 
old days Spenser complained of the neg- 
lect of titled patrons, and now Mr. Wat- 
son is shocked because no poet, and only 
one novelist, was officially invited to the 
Coronation of King Edward. The 
Muses are not attractive with handker- 
chiefs to their weeping eyes; let them 
earn their fame and food; and if their 
output lacks quality let them submit, as 
our grocers and druggists do, to the Dr. 
Wileys of the critical press. 
a 

No one need be grieved 
Divorce Denied that Count Boni de Cas- 

tellane has been refused 
by the Papal Court an ecclesiastical di- 
vorce from his wife, who was Anna 
Gould, and is now the Duchess of Tal- 
leyrand Perigord. These titles do not 
count anything in the French Republic, 
however they may in aristocratic French 
society. The lady got a divorce from 
the French courts, and it was abundantly 
justified, and no one need waste any 
sympathy on the Count. The Church of 
Rome has its own laws, and has as much 
right to stick to them in her own domain 
as has a mercantile company or an oath- 
bound fraternity. It is very agreeable 
to observe that money has not purchased 
a dispensation for Count Boni to marry 
some other woman whom he can make 
unhappy. It has often been charged 
that money will buy anything at Rove, 
and the report is as old as Chaucer; but 
here is a case where it has failed. And 
vet the petitioner has appealed to a 
higher ecclesiastical court, with little 
chance of success, we presume. 
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Just now Americans visiting Italy, or 
sailing on Italian steamers, get a clear 
notion of the Italian point of view. 
Everywhere the war with Turkey is on 
the carpet. Like one man, those Italians 
see in the possession of Tripoli a source 
of wealth. There is no word of civil- 
izing the Arabs; nothing of imparting 
the blessings of the Gospel to benighted 
heathen; nothing of uplifting humanity 
—only the bare statement that Tripoli 
will prove an Eldorado. On all sides, 
in bill posters, in the daily press, are 
similar statements; only made in the 
shape of various promoter’s schemes— 
railways in Tripoli; steamship lines from 
Italian ports to Tripolitan; mining 
schemes. Maps even are published in 
the newspapers which divide off the con- 
quered country into zones, viz., coloniz- 
ing, agricultural, mining, and so on. The 
Italian heart is enthusiastic over the cer- 
tainty that Italy will now, by means of 
the wealth flowing in from Tripoli, take 
her rightful place ; that is, the old dream 
of the Roman Empire is before the eyes 
of the sons of the Cesars. 

a 

It is a good story told of President 
Lowell, of Harvard University, who the 
other day came upon a herd of cattle 
being driven thru the streets to the abat- 
toir, and when his dog, held by a leash, 
was attacked by a vicious looking bull, 
he stood his ground and beat the bull 
back by blows on its nose with his heavy 
walking stick. We will not be responsi- 
ble for the implied fact that bull beef is 
marketed in Cambridge, but the story is 
supported by an older tale of a party of 
visitors driven from an English meadow 
by a vicious bull, whereupon the farmer 
walked up to the bull, beat it over the 
nose with his stick, and said, “Folk mek 
too much of bulls these days.” 

ed 

We do not know and do not care what 
Mr. J. P. Morgan paid for the Coptic 
manuscripts which formed the library of 
an ancient Egyptian convent, but the «f- 
fort to show that they were not worth 
what he paid for them doubtless comes 
from some envious people who know 
nothing of the real value of these unique 
manuscripts which we have described. 
They have no essential value to Arabs, 
but are of very great value for biblical 
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scholarship, and whatever he paid for 
these fifty-seven volumes we are very 
glad they are in this country and that 
Professor Hyvernat is editing them. 

as 

Esperanto has seemed to us a harm- 
less amusement, but we are enlightened, 
for we learn from the published proceed- 
ings of an Anti-Masonic Congress ‘ 
Paris that Esperanto is a device of the 
infidel Free Masons of Europe to break 
down nationalities and God-created lan- 
guages and overthrow the Church, 
whose common language is Latin. Es- 
peranto was invented by a Jewish Free 
Mason, and in Rumania all the students 
of the new tongue are Jews. We hence- 
forth transfer all our scant interest to 
the rival Ido, which was invented by 
Ostwald, who is not a Jew. 

& 

We do not take very much stock in 
the report that the farmers of Western 
Canada are so angry over the defeat of 
reciprocity by Eastern Canada that they 
threaten to secede and set up a separate 
Canada of their own. It will be easier to 
correct the hasty error, if our Western 
farmers do not object, as Mr. Roosevelt 
thinks they properly may. 

a 


Now, in Montenegro, emigrants who 
have returned from the United States 
are at the bottom of the movement to 
create a republic. In the late elections 
in Germany such voters displayed Amer- 
ican flags and voted well the advanced 
parties. It is just so in Italy, in China, 
and over the world. 

® 

If the story is half true of the excavat- 
ing of a new quarter in Pompeii com- 
posed of shops, we shall find very valu- 
able archeological treasures. But what 
we more want is the excavating of the 
richer city of Herculaneum, which Italy 
is too poor to attempt, while she refuses 
to allow the work to be done by other 
nations. 

s 

Coincident with our publishing an edi- 
torial on the prevalence of pellagra, the 
United States Health Reports gave the 
description of over three hundred cases 
in South Carolina, where five years ago 
no one suspected the prevalence of a sin- 
gle case. 

















INSURANCE 


Regulating Liability Expenses 


THERE is a bill now pending in the 
Legislature of New York amendatory of 
the law regulating the transaction of lia- 
bility insurance. The main object of the 
amendment is to limit the expense at 
which that business is done. The meas- 
ure comes before the Legislature on the 
recommendation of former Superin- 
tendent Hotchkiss. 

It is eminently proper and entirely 
consistent with the duty of legislators 
that the. members of mutual insurance 
companies of all kinds be protected 
against the consequences of extravagant 
managements in their efforts to develop 
business, for all such burdens must 
eventually fall on the shoulders of the 
members, there being no one else to bear 
them. But this is not true of joint stock 
corporations. Their stockholders are 
held to strict accountability by the State. 
They must maintain ample reserves for 
every liability, immediate and contingent. 
They dare not impair their capital with- 
out inflicting grave injury on the very 
interests they are endeavoring to ad- 
vance... When their reserves fall below 
the limitations set by law,. stockholders 
are compelled to go into their pockets 
and make them good. 

It is therefore not teshhing to learn 
that one of the large stock companies 
which is writing liability insurance—a 
company with over a hundred millions 
in assets and about ten millions of sur- 
plus—is opposed to the amendment. As 
a competitor for the class of business af- 
fected by the proposed law, it regards 
such a regulation as a clog on its enter- 
prise and it cannot understand why the 
State should endeavor to prevent it from 
spending its own money in the legitimate 
development of its business. 

The limitation of expense proposed in 
the bill is based on a percentage of the 
premium income. ‘That is to say, a com- 
pany will not be permitted to disburse 
for agents’ commissions, management 
expenses, etc., a sum in excess of thirty- 
two and a half per cent. of its premiums. 
Now, how is a company to know in ad- 
vance what the aggregate of its premium 
income is to be? May it not, for numer- 
ous reasons, fall short of the best cal- 


culations it makes? These are questions 
which the company alluded to asks, In 
the case of companies writing multiple 
lines of insurance, as all casualty compa- 
nies do—personal accident and _ health, 
liability, burglary, plate glass, fly wheel, 
sprinkler leakage, and others—how is an 
expense limitation based on a percentage 
of liability premiums only to-be applied 
in cases where the service handles all the 
various lines the company writes? Then 
again, such a law in New York would 
place all the companies subject to it at a 
great disadvantage in the competitive field 
at large—in States, for example, where 
there was no such law in force. Com- 
panies in those States not doing business 
in New York would be unfettered as to 
expenses and could offer better terms to 
agents and brokers. 

In short, it would seem that, as applied 
to joint stock insurance companies, such 
a law as the one proposed would have 
the effect of reducing competition and 
throttling corporate enterprise. No com- 
pany engaged in transacting a legitimate 
business, and doing it in an upright man- 
ner, should be denied the right of invest- 
ing its own money in establishing or en- 
larging its plant, and in developing its 
business. If its proprietors, the stock- 
holders, are willing to forego all or any 
profits accruing from their trade income 
in furtherance of these objects, no one 
else should object. 

The subject dées not seem to be one 
for State regulation. Underwriters en- 
gaged in liability insurance are doubt- 
less of the opinion that their expenses 
are too large. If that is true they sho:ld 
get together and reduce them. The tas‘ 
is one which properly falls to them, not 
to the State. 

aw 

THE fire losses in the United States 
and Canada for February amount to 
$28,601,650, and the total losses since 
January 1 to $64,255,100, which is near- 
ly $27,000,000 more than the losses 
for the first two months of 1911. Wil- 
liam B. Clark, an experienced under- 
writer and for twenty years president 
of the Aetna Insurance Company of 
Hartford, says that last month’s losses 
were the heaviest for February since the 
Baltimore conflagration. 














FINANCIAL 


Railroad Rates and Wages 


THE unsuccessful application of the 
railroad companies for permission to in- 
crease freight rates was made mainly 
upon the ground that expenses had been 
largely increased by grants of higher 


wages. Figures relating to the cost of 
higher wages are published by the 
Bureau of Railway Economics. Wages 


paid in the fiscal year ending with June 
last amounted to $1,005,277,249, which 
exceeded by $41,868,822 the sum which 
the wage rates of the preceding year 
would have required, and by $69,297,678 
the amount which would have been called 
for by the wage rates of 1909. In 1911, 
with 2,108 more miles of road, the num- 
ber of employees was reduced by 31,037. 
With a slight increase of gross revenue, 
net earnings were less by $40,988 5309. 
In the calendar year which ended with 
December last, however, according to 
returns compiled by the Financial Chron- 
icle, gross revenue showed a decrease of 
$30,024,000, and the comparative lozs of 
net earnings was $24,288,000, or about 
3 per cent. 
enue followed increases of $239,000,000 
in 1910 and $282,000,000 in 1909, these 
changes marking revival from the panic 
depression of 1908. It was reported last 
week that the movement of engineers 
for a further increase ef pay had sug- 
gested to the companies another appl'ca- 
tion to the commission for permission to 
raise freight rates. The president of the 
New York Central said he had heard of 
no intention to apply again, altho an ‘n- 
crease of expenses would make it neces- 
sary to add something to freight charges. 


a 
New President of Liberty 
tional Bank 


SEWARD Prosser, formerly vice-presi- 
dent of the Astor Trust Company of this 
city, was recently elected president of the 
Liberty National Bank to succeed Fred- 
edick B. Schenck, who res‘gned to be- 
come chairman of the board. Mr. Pros- 
ser was born in Buffalo in 1872, attended 
a public school in Brooklyn, and when 


Na- 


This decrease of gross rev-_ 


fourteen moved to Englewood, N. J. 
For ten years he was with-the Provident 
Savings Life Assurance Society, and 
for the next ten or eleven years wes ‘in 
the employ of the Equitable Life in this 
city. In 1907, at the organization of the 
Astor Trust Company, he became its 
vice-president. Mr. Prosser is still a di- 
rector and one of the executive commit- 
tee of the Astor Trust Company and is 
also a director of the Astor Safe Deposit 
Company. the Mercantile Safe Deposit 
Company and the Bankers Trust Com- 
pany. 

The Liberty National Bank was or- 
ganized in 1891 with a capital of $500,- 
000, which was increased ten years later 
to $1,000,000. Dividends at the rate of 
25 per cent. per annum have been paid 
during the past few years. In addition 
to its capital of $1,000,000, the surplus 
and undivided profits now amount to $2,- 
741,571, the deposits to $22,405,084, and 
the total resources to $26,636,355. Mr. 
Schenck was elected president in 1907. 
Other presidents have been Henry C. 
Tinker, Henry P. Davison and E. C. 
Converse. The vice-presidents are Daniel 
G. Reid, of the Rock Island Road, an1 
Zoheth S. Freeman, who was formerly 
vice-president of the Merchants Na- 
tional Bank. Charles W. Riecks is like- 
wise vice-president as well as cashier. 
He was the paying teller when the bank 
was organized twenty-one vears ago. 


....According to reports of the Cana- 
dian Labor Department the cost of living 
in the Dominion now has an index num- 
ber of 131, to which it has risen from the 
standard of 100, fixt in 1890. 


....In the United States 717,875 auto- 
mobiles are registered. Allowance be- 
ing made for duplications, it is estimated 
that about 677,000 are in use, For reg- 
istration fees $3,985,848 was paid in 
IOTT. 

....It is announced at Newburgh, 
N. Y., where the official appraisal is 
nearing completion, that the value of the 
late Edward H. Harriman’s estate is abovt 
$100,000,000. The transfer tax will be 
in the neighborhood of $1,000,000. 
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The Open Doors 










the Bell 
Highway 


The Bell system opens more 
than six million telephone doors, 
so that each subscriber can talk 
with any other subscriber. 


It provides a highway of universal 
communication to open and connect all 
these doors. 


It also furnishes the vehicle for use on this “= 
highway, to carry speech from door to door 
throughout the land. 


The Bell highway is used daily by more than __J 
twenty million people—all telephone neighbors— ™ 
by means of universal service. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy One System Universal Service 
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SCOTTISH UNION & NATIONAL INSUR- 
~ ANCE COMPANY 


The statement of the United States Branch of 
the Scottish Union & National Insurance Com- 
pany as of December 31, 1911, shows total assets 
of $5,308,823, an increase of nearly $50,000 over 
the previous year. The reinsurance reserve has 
grown to $2,023,489 and the net surplus is $3,029,- 
145. This is a very good showing, as it demon- 
strates that over 60% of the assets are in net sur- 
plus. The Scottish Union & National Insur- 
ance Company is a $5,000,000 company, 40% of 
whose assets will cover all of its liabilities. Dur- 
ing the year 1911 the United States Branch paid 
over to the Home Office in Edinburgh more than 
$250,000. The office of the United States Branch 
is in Hartford, Connecticut, and the Manager is 
James H. Brewster. The resident agent in New 
York is J. G. Hilliard. 


MUNICH REINSURANCE COMPANY OF 
MUNICH, BAVARIA 


The Munich Reinsurance Company of Munich, 
Bavaria, has issued its statement of the United 
States Branch for the year 1911, showing a sur- 
plus of $1,745,786, an increase during the past 
two years of over $387,000. The reserve to cover 
unexpired reinsurances is $3,392,140; the reserve 
for losses is $831,697, and there is a reserve for 
contingencies of $20,000. The total assets amount 
to $5,980,622, an increase during the past two 
years of more than three-quarters of a million 
dollars. The trustees in the United States are 
Ernst Thalmann, of Ladenburg, Thalmann & Co.; 
Isaac N. Seligman, of J. & W. Seligman & Co., 
and Hermann Sielcken, of Crossman & Sielcken. 
The officers of the United States Branch are C. 
Schreiner, Manager, and O. Ehmann, Secretary. 





PEOPLES NATIONAL FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


The Peoples National Fire Insurance Company, 
of Philadelphia, Pa., was organized in 1908 and 
began business the following year with a paid up 
capital of $1,000,000. In its annual statement, as 
of January 1, 1912, the total assets were shown 
to be $2,052,136 with a net surplus of $246,960, or 
a surplus to policyholders of $1,246,960. The 
president of the company is Louis S. Amonson 
and Hon. E. C. Stokes is Chairman of the Board 
of Directors. 





A BEAUTIFUL BOOK 
_ A book which will interest many of our readers, whether 
in city or country. is published by Thomas Meehan & 
Sons, whose address is Box No. 100, rmantown, Penna. 
The book, which may be had free for the asking, is hand- 
somely printed in colors and describes many new and 


unusual trees, shrubs and flowers. 
$18.75 


REMINGTON 
Ry ee 
all makes 


localities to 
Standard Typewriter Exchange, 23 Park Row, Hew York 
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ESTABLISHED 1870 


Dominick & Dominick 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


115 Broadway 333 Walnut St. 
New York, N. Y. Cincinnati, O. 








. @ We believe that the average 
investor should purchase the 
obligations of only such com- 
panies as make full reports of 
their operations and have a good 
market for their securities. 


@ On application we will fur- 
nish a list of selected bonds and 
preferred stocks of standard rail- 
way and industrial companies 
which pay from 4% to 6 per 
cent. 

















The following dividends are announced: 


Chicago Junction Rys. and Union Stock Yards 
Co., quarterly, preferred, 1%4 per cent.; quarterly, 
common, 2 per cent., payable April 1. 

Lake Shore & Mich. Southern Ry. Co., extra 
6 per cent. (including the $533,500 of stock 
known as “Michigan Southern and Northern In- 
diana Guaranteed Stock”), payable March 29. 

Lanston Monotype Machine Co., quarterly, 1%4 
per cent., payable March 30. 

Manila Electric RR. and Lighting Corpn., 1% 
per cent., payable April 1. 

National Surety Co., quarterly 3 per cent., pay- 
able April 1. , 

New York State Railways, preferred, 1%4 per 
cent.; common, 1% per cent., payable April 1. 

South Porto Rico Sugar Co., quarterly, pre- 
ferred, 2 per cent., common, I per cent., payable 
April 1. 

Standard Milling Co., preferred, 3 per cent., 
payable April 15. 

Tri-City Railway and Light Co., quarterly, pre- 
ferred, 114 per cent., payable April 1. 

Union Bag and Paper Co., quarterly, preferred, 
I per cent., payable April 15. 

United Traction and Electric Co., 1%4 per cent., 
payable April 1. 

Weyman-Burton Co., preferred, 134 per cent., 
payable April 1. 

F. W. Woolworth Co., preferred, $1.75 per 
share, payable April 1. 
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TO HOLDERS OF 
First Refunding and Extensions Mortgage Bonds of the 


Wabash Railroad Company: 


The undersigned, owning and representing large amounts of the above bonds, have 
formed a Committee for the protection of the holders thereof. No one of the undersigned 
Committee is in any way connected with the present management of the Wabash Railroad, 
‘under which the recent receivership and default have been brought about. 


To the end that codperation of ail of the bondholders may be secured, the undersigned Committee 
requests the holders of the above bonds to deposit their bonds, with coupons maturing on and after Janu- 
ary 1, 1912, with the Central Trust Company of New York, 54 Wall Street, New York City, as Depositary, 
which will issue its certificates of deposit therefor under the Agreement of Deposit dated December 20, 
1915, ander which this Committee has been formed. 


Copies of the agreement of deposit may be obtained from the Depositary. The agreement provides 
opportunity for depositing bondholders to withdraw in case the plan of reorganization formulated by th- 
Committee is not approved by them, and limits the contribution to the expenses of the reorganization of 
bondholders who so withdraw to one per cent. of the face amount of their bonds. Application will be 
made in due course to list the certificates of deposit on the New York Stock Exchange. 

New York, January 2, 1912. 


JAMES N. WALLACE, Chairman, Prest. Central Trust Company of N. y. 
HENRY R. CARSE, Vice-President Hanover National Bank, New York. 
WILLARD V. KING, President Columbia Trust Company, New York. 
JOHN J. MITCHELL, President Illinois Trust and Savings Bank. Chicago. 
ROBERT L. MONTGOMERY, Montgomery, Clothier & Tyler, Philadelphia. 
H. K. POMROY, Pomroy Brothers, New York. 

WILLIAM A. READ, William A. Read & Co., New York. 

J. HERNDON SMITH. A. G. Edwards & Sons, St. Louis and New York. 
ALEXANDER M. WHITE, White. Weld & Co., New York. 

ALBERT H. WIGGIN, President Chase National Bank, New York. 


SPOONER & COTTON, Counsel. FRANKLIN L. BABCOCK, Secretary 


CENTRAL TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YORK, Depositary. 
54 Wall Street, New York City. 
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FREE FROM TAX IN CONNECTICUT 


Write for information to 


THE MIDDLESEX BANKING COMPANY 


Middletown, Conn. Chartered 1872 
The Oldest Mortgage Company in America 


ysis Fricravind REAL ESTATE SECURITIES 














ee | eee 
United States Life | C — 
n e a es e nsurance 0. BROAD AND CHESTNUT STREETS 
Ih THE CITY OF NEW YORK (SSUES GUARANTEED CONTRACTS ee 
JOHN y a ee, Seen Loans and Discounts. .. a a patel $25,798,573 14 
sHARCE etsee Ne ON i x 05.56 ccnwercesacecer 5,402,811 71 
P. GAREMCE = gp ie Co. GN 56.5 on o's cane ade none 9,731,393 21 
ves. Title Guarantee an u . h “leari IRE laa ai "300, 
WILLIAM H. PORTER, Banker - Exchanges for Clearing House 2,300,933 23 
EDWARD TOWNSEND $43,233,711 29 
Pres. Importers and Traders Nat. Bank LIABILITIES. 
Good men, whether experienced in life insur- hina ie imate tame es eeetie ee $1,000,000 00 
ance or not, may make direct contracts with this Surplus and Net Profits............... 2,980,062 o1 
pan aay for a limited territory if desired, and Circulation ......cceccccccccsccseecces 536,800 00 
secure for themselves, in addition to first year’s EE THs 084.6404 peach iavedinheseednes 38,716,849 28 
commission, a renewal interest insuring an income —__ 
for the future. Address the eee at its Home $43,233,711 29 
.| Office, No. 277 Broadway, New York City. 5 E. P. PASSMORE, Cashier, 
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DIVIDENDS 


MEETING 





AMERICAN TELEPHONE 
AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


CONVERTIBLE FOUR PER CENT. GOLD BONDS 


Coupons from these bonds, payable by their terms on 
March 1, 1912, at the office or agency of the Company 
in New York or in Boston, will be paid in New York 
by the Manhattan Trust Company, 113 Broadway. 

R PRIVER. Treasurer. 


THE CHICAGO JUNCTION RAILWAYS AND UNION 
STOCK YARDS COMPANY. 

The Board of Directors at a meeting held February 14th, 
1912, declared a quarterly dividend of ONE AND ONE- 
HALF PER CENT. on the Preferred Stock and a quar- 
terly dividend of TWO PER CENT. on the Common Stock 
of this Company, payable on Monday, April Ist, 1912, to 





stockholders of record at the close of business on Tues- 
day, March 12th, 1912. 
WM. C. COX, Secretary. 
dersey City, N. J., March 7th, 1912. 





OFFICE OF 
J. G. WHITE & COMPANY, INC., 
43 Exchange Place, New York. 
ENGINEERS—MANAGDRS. 
MANILA ELECTRIC RAILROAD AND LIGHTING 
CORPORATION. 


The Board of Directors of The Manila Electric Railroad 
and Lighting Corporation has declared a dividend of ONE 


THE 


AND ONE-HALF PER CENT. (1%%) on the Capital Stock 
of the Corporation, payable Monday, April ist, 1912, te 


stockholders of record at the close of business on Monday, 
March 18th, 1912. 


POS ______. W. MOFFAT, Secretary. _ 
MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE co. 
New York, March 1, 1912. 
A regular quarterly dividend of 2% per cent. and an 


extra dividend of one-half of one per cent. on the capital 
stock of Mergentraler Linotype Company will be paid on 
March 30, 1912, to the stockholders of record as they ap 
pear at the close of business on March 9, 1912. The 
Transfer Books “= not be closed. 

FRE 





D’'K J. WARBURTON, Treasurer. 
NATIONAL SURETY COMPANY. 
New York, March 7th, 1912. 


A quarterly dividend of three per cent. upon the Capi- 


tal Stock issue of $1,500,000 of the Company, payable 
April 1, 1912, to stockholders of record at 3 P. M. on 
March 20th, 1912, holding certificates of stock duly regis- 
tered in accordance with Article XV., Section 1, of the 


By-Laws, and entered upon the Stock Books of the Com- 
pany at the latter date, was this day declared. The 
stock transfer books of the Company will be closed ar 


three o’clock P. M. on March 20th, 1912, 
ten o'clock A. M. on April Ist, 1912. 
HUBPRT J. HBWITT, 
NEW YORK STATE RAILWAYS. 
Grand Central Terminal, New York, March 8, 1912. 

A dividend of one and one-quarter per cent. (14%) on 
the Preferred Stock and one and one-half per cent. (14%) 
on the Common Stock of this Company has been declared 
payable April ist, 1912, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business on Monday, March 18th, 1912. 

EDWARD L. ROSSITER, Treasurer. 
OFFICE OF 
J. G. WHITE & COMPANY, INC., 
43 Exchange Place, New York. 
ENGINEERS—MANAGERS. 
THE TRI-CITY RAILWAY & LIGHT CO. 

The Board of Directors of The Tri-City Railway and 
Light Company has declared a dividend of ONE AND 
ONE-HALF PER CENT. (1%%) on the Preferred Sto°x 
of this Company for the quarter ending March 31st, 1912, 
payable Monday, April Ist, 1912, to stockholders of ree- 
ord Friday March 22nd, 1912. 


, a - 


and reopened at 


Secretary. 





MOFFAT, Treasurer. 


National Salt Company 


Preferred stockholders are.requested to 
send names, addresses and numbers of cer- 
tificates to 


FRANK P. McDERMOTT, Receiver 


75 Montgomery St., Jersey City, N. J. 








SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY 
NOTICE OF MEETING. 
165 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
The Annual Meeting of the Stockholders of the Southern 
Pacific Company will be held at the Office of the Company 
in Beechmont, Jefferson County, Kentucky, on Wednesday, 
April third, 1912, at twelve o'clock noon, standard time, 
for the election of Directors and the transaction of all 
such other business as may legally come before the meet- 
ing, including the approval and ratification of all actions of 
the Board of Directors and of the Executive Committee 
since the last annual meeting of the stockholders of the 
Company. 
For the 


purposes of the meeting the books for -the trans- 
fer of 


stock will be closed at three o’clock P. M., on 
y, March 5, 1912, and will be reopened at ten o'clock 
April 4, 1912. 

By order of the Board of Directors. 


ALEX. MILLAR, Secretary. 


Dated 1912. 


REAL ESTATE LOANS 


o Safest, Most Promising and Profitable ° 
'. Investment on the Market To-day 
Daring the Past 30 Years no Client 3 
has Lost a Dollar. 
BEVERLY H. BONFOEY 


February 6, 











Send for Booklet I. UNIONVILLE, MO. 
Security Convenience rrivacy 
THE SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 
OF THE 


NATIONAL PARK BANK 
214 BROADWAY 


Offer Exceptional Facilities for the Safe-Keeping of Securities. 
Boxes of all Sizes and Prices. 


Large, light and airy rooms for the use and convenience 
of customers)s ENTRANCE ONLY THROUGH BANK. 


INSURANCE 
An Income for Life 


Of all the investment opportunities offered there are 
few indeed not open to criticism. Absolute safety is the 
first requisite and adequate and uniform return equally 
important and these seem incompatible. Aside trom 
government bonds, the return under which is small, there 
is nothing more sure and certain than an annuity with 
the METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
by which the income guaranteed for a certain lifetime 1s 
larger by far than would be earned on an equal amount 
deposited in an institution for savings, or invested in 
securities giving reasonable safety. Thus a payment of 
$5,000 by a man aged 67 would provide an annual income 
of $578.70 absolutely beyond question or doubt. The 
Annuity Department, METROPOLITAN LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY, New York City, will give advice as 
to the return at any age, male or female. 


™* LIVERPOOL 
““’ LONDON 
“’ GLOBE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, twite 


NEW YORK OFFICE, No. 4s WILLIAM STREET.. 
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Statement of the Condition 
OF THE 


TITLE GUARANTY 
& SURETY COMPANY 


Home Office: Seranton, Pennsylvania 


JOSEPH A. SINN, Man’g’r, Surety Dep’t 


At the close of business December 31st, 1911. 





CAPITAL STOCK AUTHORIZED, $1,000,000. 


RESOURCES. 


Cash on Hand and in Banks......... $347,808 .08 
rrr eee 120,204.82 
DOU  ccacccecticerbdeweese serves €3,600 .00 
BOOMS ccc cccccicccccccccceceeceseces 1,147,376.25 
Other Real Estate, Mortgages and 

BO ee 70,582.27 
Premiums in Course of Collection, net 182,312.82 
Bills Receivable and Advances on Con- 

DEE ecdéindphentocnersensceteuws 110,700.72 
ROSES WbOEE... cnccccccccevssecnces 11,204.05 





$2,053, 788.51 
LIABILITIES. 


a eb, 0s w050 95.6% 20 ws $402,072.03 

eee O00 Ce os cscesccesececesss 376,171.79 

Reserve for Payment of Taxes... . 19,095.39 

Capital Stock ............ 712 “820. 00 

PE © cnccccecnseses tease 543 *629.39 

Surplus as regards Bondholders...... 1,256,449 .39 
~ $2,( 053,788 .5: 


New York Office, 84 William Street 


FRED. C. WILLIAMS, Resident Manager 


Scottish 


Union & National 


Insurance Company 
Of Edinburgh 


Established 1824 
Sir WALTER SCOTT, Headquarters for North America, 


First Governor and President Hartford, Connecticut 


JAMES H. BREWSTER, Manager 


STATEMENT. 
United States Resources, December 31, 1911. 
ASSETS. 
SUE INNES saan it con icsiakieRaken< $37,336.55 


Loans on Real Estate, First Mortgage 323,694.75 
Government, State, Municipal and 


Bonds and Stocks.....e.se. 4:3475731-25 
Cash in Banks and Office.........-- 600,060.79 
$5,308,823.34 

LIABILITIES. 
Reinsurance Reserve ....... beeen $2,023,488.55 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses.......... 216,190.08 
All other Liabilities ......... reeeee 40,000.00 


NET SURPLUS .icccccccccccccvecees $029,144.71 


$5,308,823.34 


J. G. HILLIARD, Resident Agent 
55 John Street 


New York City 














Excellent Opportunity 
for 
Direct Agency Contract 











Field Workers who intend to 
make a permanency of the business 
are wanted for several pieces of ex- 
cellent territory. Direct contracts with 
exclusive control of the territory, and 
with liberal first year and renewal 
commissions, will be made with first- 
class men who will give their entire 
time to the business, For particulars 
address : 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


66 Broadway, New York 











ATLANTIC MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. 
ATLANTIC BUILDING, 51 WALL ST., NEW YORK 


Insures Against Marine and inland Transportation 
Risk and Will Issue Policies Making Loss Pay- 
able in Europe and Oriental Countries. 

Chartered by the State of New York in 1842. 
was preceded by a stock company of a similar 
name. The latter company was liquidated and 
part of its capital, to the extent of $100,000, was 
used, with consent of the stockholders, by the At- 
lantic Mutual Insurance Company and repaid with 
a bonus and interest at the expiration of two years. 
During its existence the company 

has insured property to the 


value Of ..ccccscccccescrcecs $25,625,288,114.00 
Received premiums thereon to the 
EE OE i vnbenesesceanpadire a 245,318,624.22 


Paid losses during that period... 


‘ 137,525,816.95 
Issued certificates of profits to 


RSE ean 87,544,160.00 
Of which there have been re- 

OS FRE eee 80,138,500.00 
Leaving outstanding at present 

SE vidoes keene sens esnnsekn ce 7,405,660.00 
Interest paid on certificates 

QUNOUNS OD occ cincivéedvcteccs 21,703,538.85 
On December 31, 1911, the assets 

of the company amounted to.. 13,465,923-62 


The profits of the company revert to the assured 
and are divided annually upon the premiums 
terminated during the year. thereby reducing the 
cost of insurance. 

For such dividends, certificate: are issued sub- 
ject to dividends of interest until ordered to be 
redeemed, in accordance with the charter. 

A. A. Raven, President, 

Cornetius Etpert, Vice-President, 

WALTER Woop Parsons, 2d Vice-President, 

CuHartes E. Fay, 3d Vice-President, 

Joun H. Jones Srewart, 4th Vice-President. 
G. Stanton FLoyp-Jones, Secretary. 
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The Comptograph 


16 Column Listing, Adding, Calculating Machine 


Here is a mechanicai mathematician—here is the most efficient calculating machine 
human skill has evolved—a machine with so many special operative features, so many 
unusual devices as to effect a versatility and scope of work which is almost human. 


This large Comptograph isn’t new or untried. We have two years’ output in exact- 
ing daily use. Every one of these machines has “stood up.” Every one has done work, 
\ —has revealed uses—of which a machine heretofore seemed impossibly incapable. 


‘%. A Few Features—Optional Split Device—gives greatest possible diversity of work 
‘ —divides large Comptograph into as many small machines as may be desired 
*% at one time. One stroke prints amounts set on all small machines. Think 
. “al 
“. what this means, Visible Work—Self-Correcting Keyboard—complete 
@ cut-out system—right hand operation. 


Comptograph “. Remember, too, this large Comptograph divides, multiplies, adds and 

Company “\. subtracts—does anything any other machine will do and does it 
1730 N — quicker, more conveniently and more efficiently. You must 
po ee ee ~*~ have the large Comptograph demonstrated to you to realize 


0 Please arrange for demon- “ its scope—it is really wonderful. 
stration of Giant Comptograph. \ 

0 Send me complete information See z : in Vv , 

i tone an aia Cente Me, the large Comptograph in your own office or send for 


graph. «more information—use the coupon right now. 
Name, ...ccccccccccesccvccccccsess ; 
s 


os <! eleea a ele tate SRBC Se . Comptograph Co., 1730 N. Marshfield Ave., Chicago 
~~ 


BR. can 0c bh vances atest ketene 








